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FEBRUARY MEETING 

The stated meeting was held on Thursday, the 10th instant, 
at three o'clock, p. m. ; the senior Vice-President, Samuel A. 
Green, in the chair. 

The record of the last meeting was read and approved; 
and the Librarian read the list of donors to the Library during 
the last month. 

The Vice-President, for the Corresponding Secretary, re- 
ported the receipt of a letter from Samuel W. McCall, of 
Winchester, accepting his election as a Resident Member of 
the Society. 

He also reported that the Council has accepted the deposit 
of the Knox Papers of the New England Historic Genealogical 
Society on the conditions contained in a vote of the Council of 
that Society on February 2, 1910. 

Announcement was made of the gift to the Society by 
Archibald Murray Howe, of Cambridge, of the papers of 
James Murray and Thomas Aston Coffin, loyalists, to be 
known as the "James Murray Robbins" collection. The 
letter of gift follows: 

Boston, February 2, 1910. 
Charles Francis Adams, Esq., 

President of Massachusetts Historical Society. 

Mr dear Sir, — I take pleasure in giving to the Society a collec- 
tion of manuscripts of the Murray family and its connections. 

Their history is told in the preface of " Letters of James Murray, 
Loyalist," edited by Nina Moore Tiffany and Susan I. Lesley, printed 
in 1901. 

Believing that they will he better safe-guarded and more accessible 
to historical students in the Historical Society than in private hands, I 
give them, with the understanding that they are to be freely used by 
any person honestly interested in historical research. 

It is my wish that this collection shall be known as the " James 
Murray Robbins " collection. 
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I hope in the future to add to it manuscripts still in the possession of 
heirs of Mr. Robbins, who was a member of your Society. 1 
Very sincerely yours, 

Archibald Murray Howe. 

Governor Long reported for the Committee appointed by 
the Council at the last meeting to oppose the change of the 
name of Dudley Square to Hale Square, that they had pre- 
sented a remonstrance on the subject to the Mayor, and that 
the Board of Aldermen had declined to make the change. 

Dr. John Collins Warren, of Boston, was elected a Resident 
Member of the Society, and Edward Doubleday Harris, of New 
York, a Corresponding Member. 

Governor Long presented a memoir of James Madison 
Barker, and Mr. Stanwood one of Egbert Coffin Smyth. 

Mr. Mead read, for Professor Hart, who was unable to be 
present, the following account of the recent celebration at 
Geneva of the four-hundredth anniversary of the birth of 
John Calvin, which he, and Mr. Mead also, attended as dele- 
gates of the Society : 



The Quater- Centenary Festivities at Geneva. 

To the world at large Geneva seems a place of peace : it 
lies in a smiling region, far from such centres of turmoil as 
St. Petersburg, Barcelona and Pittsburg ; it was the seat of 
the famous Geneva Arbitration of 1872 ; the Geneva Conven- 
tion is a landmark in the history of neutrality. Nevertheless 
Geneva is and has been for centuries a centre of strife and 
contention. Right here Caesar and the Gauls began that con- 
test which was intended to furnish a beginner's Latin text for 
later school-boys. Here Farel and Calvin planted the standard 
of reform and set up an independent Protestant state. Here 
their loving neighbor and former lord, the Duke of Savoy, 
watched his chance and, in 1602, by the Escalade came near 
extinguishing this torch of modernism. The whole history of 
Geneva is seasoned with strife. Among her children were 
Necker, the financier, Madame de Stael, Rousseau and Albert 
Gallatin, — none of them exactly peacemakers ; and Voltaire 
was a near neighbor. 

i 2 Proc, in. 206. 
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To this day these ancient feuds are unextinguished. Of 
late years this independent and Protestant stronghold has 
been invaded by people from the French territory which 
nearly surrounds the city ; and there is a distinct rivalry be- 
tween the native and the immigrant elements, though as in 
Boston the new-comers take on more or less of the spirit of 
the place. There are more Catholics than Protestants in the 
" State," — that is, the city and surrounding country districts ; 
and the two confessions clash in the city government and in 
social life. Nevertheless the Protestant influence is still domi- 
nant; a great Salle de la Reformation has been built as a 
centre of Protestantism ; and the recognized protagonist of 
Geneva, whether looked upon as saint or as iconoclast, is 
still John Calvin. 

In the week of festivities in July, 1909, it was found ex- 
pedient to disentangle the threads of state policy so that the 
celebrations of the two institutions of public education should 
not commit the state to approval of Calvin and all his works. 
With some difficulty a movement was headed off for a Servetus 
celebration to be held in the same streets and at the same time 
as the Calvin function. For there is in Geneva a Servetus 
cult, principally by free-thinkers who erroneously adopt him as 
an exponent of protest against all religion. Fortunately the 
city fathers saw too many explosive elements in this hand-to- 
hand revival of a controversy four centuries old. As eventually 
arranged, the festival week included four celebrations, — the 
Church, the College, the Calvin Memorial, and the University, 
with the addendum of the Historical Pageant. All these events 
were interlaced and subdivided. But out of the diversity came 
the unity of a big good time. 

Geneva is what is called in America a convention city : in 
twelve months twenty-six international bodies of various kinds 
are said to have met there. Abundant and good hotels, a cen- 
tral situation, and beautiful surroundings make the city a place 
of world pilgrimage. For this occasion extra preparations were 
made, beginning some three years ago. Each delegate received 
a packet on reaching his hotel, containing a literature of in- 
formation : the Schola Grenevensis, an account of the College ; 
Les Jubilees de Geneve, which is a whole illustrated magazine, 
including portraits of distinguished delegates ; little booklets 
such as Au Pays de Q-eneve, with lively colored prints ; a Petit 
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Guide Pratique; a set of special stamps; even a pamphlet on 
Esperanto, which might be expected where Professor Ostwald 
was a delegate. 

Most elaborate preparations were made also for the social 
pleasure of the guests. Each of the delegates was assigned to 
a hotel, the bills to be " on the house." The State of Geneva 
gave a banquet. The University was the centre and seat of 
a great part of the festivities ; and the most bountiful private 
hospitality was afforded. The Genevese are canny people; 
and a resident Englishman asserts that one day he saw a 
woman knocked down by an automobile in the streets; she 
was unconscious. "Is she Genevese?'' he asked; being as- 
sured that she was, he put into her hand a five-franc piece ; 
the fist closed, the case was proved thus not to be critical. 
Perhaps it is the watchfulness of ancestors for five-franc 
pieces that makes possible the unstinted and generous hos- 
pitality of the present. The wealthy Genevese make little 
show in their own living, but on public occasions they throw 
open their beautiful town houses and country villas. Din- 
ners and garden parties follow each other, and boats are char- 
tered at the expense of individuals, which carry hundreds of 
people at a^ time on long lake trips. Special provision was 
made for the ladies while their husbands were attending state 
dinners and other masculine duties. The only thing that the 
authors of the fetes did not seem to include was a useful pre- 
liminary smoker with opportunities for easy acquaintance and 
intercourse among delegates. 

All these preparations and expectations were conditioned 
by the weather. The report ran that certain fervent Catholics 
had for forty days been praying that it might rain ; whether 
for that cause or some other, the week was consistently rainy, 
— some people came to Geneva and went away without once 
seeing the sun. Still there were dry intervals, and the old city 
with its steep roofs and twin cathedral towers is picturesque 
in all weathers. 

First of the series was the celebration of the founding of 
Calvin's church. Geneva is the place to learn the intricacies 
of the Protestant revolution. Though Luther seemed to the 
prelates of his time a destroyer, the Lutheran Church, like 
the English, retained much of the doctrine and some of the 
forms of the parent church. The Reformed Church, of which 
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Calvin was the apostle, was a much wider departure, included 
principles of freedom which ultimately led to free civil govern- 
ment, and was often at odds with the Lutherans. There must 
have been a magic foment in religious principles which could 
arouse people so diverse as the Scotch, the English Independ- 
ents, the Dutch, the French, the Western Germans, and the 
New Englanders. The wide spread of Calvinistic doctrine 
and philosophy was shown by the number of delegates, — not 
only from the countries mentioned, but from South Africa, and 
from Hungary, from which four million Calvinists sent a hun- 
dred delegates to Geneva. Naturally they are the most ortho- 
dox and militant of Protestants, the most eager to proclaim 
their principles. 

The proceedings formally opened on Saturday evening, July 
3, with a cantata, Post Tenebras Lux, sung in the ancient 
cathedral of St. Pierre. To those, like the relator, who found 
seats only underneath the chorus, it was less striking than it 
might otherwise have been ; the chief feature was the intro- 
duction of the splendid Genevese psalm tunes of the Calvin 
period. 

Monday was the day for the " College," which is of course 
the college in the French sense, a boys' secondary school, 
founded in 1559, and ever since in operation. It holds in 
Swiss Geneva the historic position of the Boston Latin School 
in the Geneva of America. What we saw was chiefly proces- 
sions of students and former students, after a dinner set for 
two thousand people. To the American visitors the best part 
of the day was the reception by the American minister, Mr. 
Clay. Like his predecessor, Mr. Hill, now Ambassador to 
Germany, who was a specially invited guest during the festal 
week, the American representative lives at Geneva, about 
three hours by rail from the capital, Berne. 

Tuesday was the great day of the Church celebration. A 
service was held at the church of St. Gervinus, a centre of 
reform in the old days, and embellished with a spirited modern 
window representing the Escalade, in which aquiline Puritans 
thrust down to perdition the fierce papist soldiers of the Duke. 
Addresses were made in various languages, chiefly French ; 
and the Court Preacher of Berlin read a telegram of con- 
gratulation and good will from the Theodore of Germany, 
His Majesty, Wilhelm II. No pious occasion is any longer 
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complete without such a telegram. On Wednesday, notwith- 
standing the displeasure of the heavens, two steamer loads 
of people went the length of the lake ; and in the Castle of 
Chillon was produced the biblical drama of Abraham and 
Isaac, written by Theodore de Beze, colleague of Calvin. 
As an exchange of ideas, as a means of mutual acquaint- 
ance, as a rallying point for the unity of Protestantism, the 
Church Congress was a great success. 

In many ways the most striking of all the festivities was 
the Calvin memorial, which not only threw up in relief the 
only figure of the Reformation who squarely stands along- 
side Luther as a world-power, but brought out a side of 
Calvin overlooked by the modern world. The key-note was 
struck in the remarkable address at St. Pierre by M. Dou- 
mergue, historian of Calvin. It was an inspiriting moment 
when he appealed to the rafters of the church to reverberate, 
" For Calvin was here," said he ; and the address was to a 
large degree made up of extracts from sermons delivered by 
Calvin from the very pulpit in which the speaker stood. His 
object was to show, from Calvin's own utterances, the in- 
tensely human side of the man, his appeals to common illus- 
tratives, his use of colloquial and even slang phrases, his 
homely similitudes, — " Like a child that does n't know 
enough to blow his nose — comme Ton dit." 

This view of Calvin as a man, with a man's friendships, 
prejudices and experiences, is the present Genevesan view. 
The leaders of that city repudiate the picture of Calvin as 
a fanatic or a gloomy theologian, or a prelate on a pinnacle 
— they emphasize his power and insight as a leader of men, 
as the resourceful head of a state which he made a great 
power in Christendom. For this man they chose on the four- 
hundredth anniversary of the summit of his influence to lay 
the corner stone of an " International Monument of the Ref- 
ormation at Geneva," in which he shall appear as one of a 
group of men who took part in that marvellous work. For 
several years they have been accumulating funds ; and upon 
a spirited competition they selected a unique and beautiful 
design. At the foot of the old ramparts of the city they are 
to build a granite wall, standing out from which shall be 
statues of the four principal figures in the Genevesan move- 
ment, — Calvin, Farel, Beze and John Knox. Six other 
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statues will flank the main group — Coligny, William the 
Silent, the Great Elector of Brandenburg, Oliver Cromwell, 
Bocskay the Hungarian prince, and Roger Williams. The 
originality and beauty of this competition w r on the unani- 
mous approval of a jury of experts ; and it appeals to all 
the churches which have participated in Calvinism. Of the 
sum of 400,000 or 500,000 francs necessary, about a third is 
in hand. America has not yet come up to her opportuni- 
ties in subscriptions, perhaps because some people think John 
Winthrop a better representative of American Calvinism than 
the Salem minister who disagreed with Winthrop, and was 
the first founder of a commonwealth to proclaim religious 
toleration as a principle of government. Of this beautiful 
structure there exists at present only a tablet in the wall, 
unveiled in a solemn session in the open air, — the main 
event in the Monument festivities. 

The fourth cel*ebration and the most picturesque was the 
four-hundredth anniversary of the establishment of the Uni- 
versity of Geneva, to which nearly three hundred sister 
universities accredited delegates. Beside banquets and re- 
ceptions and garden parties, there were two grand functions. 
The first on Thursday was the reception of delegates in the 
Cathedral of St. Pierre. A procession formed in the rain at 
the University and solemnly marched up the hill to the 
cathedral, to a great crowd of admirers displaying a rare 
variety and splendor of academic costume. The scarlet and 
crimson and lavender robes of the English and Scotch, the 
parti-colored doctors' hoods of America, paled before the 
massive gold chains of the German rectors, the Franz-Hals 
ruffs of the Dane, the ermine of the Austrians, the blue 
parasol-hats of the Portuguese with a circle of pendent 
tassels, the green embroidered court suits of the members 
of the French Academy. Places were assigned by nations ; 
as each country was called, all its delegates marched up to 
the platform in a body; each university was then called 
in turn, and its delegate presented a written address, — 
adding a few words if he felt inclined, in any language that 
came handy. Meanwhile the representatives of the student 
corps and burschenschafts made a background by a multi- 
tude of brilliantly colored banners, and stood about holding 
enormous ox-horns adorned with flowers. 
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On Friday was held the degree session, at Victoria Hall, 
a beautiful auditorium. The University of Geneva has not 
been in the habit of conferring numerous honorary degrees, — 
in fact, had saved up its strength for this occasion. The 
result was a batch of a hundred and fifty at once, which 
were announced without calling up the person, if present, 
so that the audience lost the pleasure of recognizing the 
distinguished men as they were named. 

Ten of the plums fell into the laps of Americans — beside 
one to Ostwald, who is by adoption a Harvard man : William 
R. Smith (M.A.), Jacques Loeb of California (M.D.), James 
Mark Baldwin of Columbia (S.D.), William James (S.D.), 
Herbert D. Foster of Dartmouth (Litt.D.), Henry van Dyke 
(LL.D.), John Martin Vincent of Johns Hopkins (LL.D.), 
Williston Walker of Yale (D.D.). On Curtis Guild, who 
was present, and one evening made a good speech in good 
French, was also bestowed an honorary S.T.D., apparently 
under the impression that so good a man must be a parson. 1 

Saturday afternoon came the Historical Pageant, for which 
months of preparation had been made, and in which marched 
twelve hundred people and three hundred horses. Notwith- 
standing the rain it was a fine show — including the simulacra 
of numbers of noble and royal students who had sometime 
attended the University. The most popular character was, of 
course, the executioner, in official black with " the huge two- 
handed engine at the door." That evening the final touch 
was given by a great " Commers," which included many 
novelties, such as ladies at the tables sharing the public beer, 
singing by a Russian choir, and a boxing match. 

The bad weather made little difference with the indoor ses- 
sions ; and the four festivals were all highly successful. The 
speech-making, of which there was abundance, was less witty 
and more infused with conventional French general phrases 
than might be expected. Count Haussonville, descendant of 
Madame de Stael, was the only really eloquent man, except 
Doumergue, and some of the foreign church representatives. 
But it was all well sustained. Considering such long prep- 
aration, such persistence in a difficult enterprise by a small 
community, one can understand how Geneva came to be such 
a power in the world. 

i Professor Hart received the degree of Litt.D. — Ed. 
37 
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Mr. Bradford spoke at length on the recent political con- 
test in Great Britain, drawing from it some illustrations of 
changes in the organization of governments. 

Mr. Sanborn read the following paper : 



William Ellery Channing and John Brown. 

I present to the Historical Society today a little volume 
which, though printed four and twenty years ago, was never 
published nor sold, and is as much unknown today as if it had 
never been issued from the Boston press. It is the short poem 
of William Ellery Channing, my neighbor and for ten years 
my house-mate, on my old friend John Brown, of Kansas and 
Virginia. Ellery Channing was the only professional poet I 
have ever known ; answering in these modern days to the 
Homeric rhapsodist, the Irish or Welsh bard, or the minstrel 
of the middle ages. Like most of those traditional persons, 
his work is little known, and probably always will be. He 
made his appeal in youth to the mass of readers, and there 
was no response; his verses were quoted in the books of 
others, but seldom read in his own volumes, which lay un- 
bought on the bookseller's shelf, and hardly found their way 
even into libraries. 

When I was first in London, in the summer of 1890, and was 
received at the British Museum with generous hospitality by 
the late Dr. Richard Garnett, then the Keeper of Printed Books, 
I was pleased to find that he had gathered into that great 
collection more volumes of Channing's verse than could then 
be found in any New England library, except that in Concord, 
and perhaps the Boston Athenaeum. Dr. Garnett made a 
specialty of collecting the books of the Concord authors, and 
had a taste for first editions. At that time he lacked two rare 
books, the first edition of Hawthorne's "Fanshawe" and that 
of Emerson's " Nature," and he communicated to me his wish 
to acquire them for the Museum Library. He said he felt 
authorized to offer for " Nature" in the edition of 1836, seven 
pounds sterling. I told him I had a friend in New England 
(the late Marston Watson of Plymouth) who had two copies, 
and would part with one, I thought. I put Dr. Garnett in 
communication with him, and I think he paid Mr. Watson 
five pounds for the thin volume. At the very time our con- 
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versation occurred, the London bookseller, Quaritch, was 
advertising a copy of Emerson's " Nature " for seven shillings, 
which Dr. Garnett would have paid twenty times as much for. 
Quaritch's copy was bought by an American, Dr. S. A. Jones, 
of Ann Arbor, and got as far on its way to him as to New 
York City, where somebody stole it from the post office, and 
it never reached Michigan. "Fanshawe" at that time was 
held at a price beyond the Museum's rate, — I think for some 
five hundred dollars a copy ; and whether Dr. Garnett ever 
bought the book I cannot say. 

Ellery Channing began to write good verse at fourteen or 
earlier, and he continued to write it after he was eighty. He 
also wrote much bad verse, and seldom seemed capable of dis- 
tinguishing between a good verse and a bad one. His first 
poem was sent by his father, Dr. Walter Channing of Boston, 
or by some admiring friend, to be printed in the old u New 
England Magazine," in 1835, and came out before the poet 
was seventeen years old, in October, 1835, — a fanciful octo- 
syllabic piece called " The Spider." Emerson printed several 
pages of Channing's poems in " The Dial" from 1840 to 1844, 
some of which appeared in his first volume of " Poems," in 
1843, printed at the cost of Channing's intimate friend, the 
late Samuel Gray Ward, then of Boston. He published him- 
self several poems in the "New York Tribune," which he 
helped Horace Greeley edit in 1844-45 ; and he issued a second 
series of them in a volume in 1847, another volume in 1849, 
and two long blank-verse poems, — " Near Home " in 1858, and 
44 The Wanderer" in 1871. The public manifested more in- 
terest in these, but bought few of the copies; so that by 1855, 
when I made this poet's acquaintance, he had come to regard 
himself as unable to win public attention in verse. Yet he 
kept on writing it, and made himself, as indeed he had done 
from 1841, the laureate of his intimate friends. Poems of his, 
celebrating Emerson, Hawthorne, Thoreau, Elizabeth Hoar, 
Caroline Sturgis, Marston Watson, Bronson Alcott, Daniel 
Ricketson, Fanny McGregor, and other friends, were printed 
by him from time to time ; sometimes without notifying the 
subjects of his verse that he had done them that honor. Thus 
at my marriage in 1862 he sent to the "Commonwealth" 
newspaper, which my friend Moncure Conway was then edit- 
ing, an " Epithalamium " of which I long afterwards found 
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that I was the subject. He addressed me another poem in 
1866, upon a birthday, and did not then conceal the fact that 
he was the writer. I found on his table after his death in 
December, 1901, a copy of verses addressed to the infant 
daughter of one of his young friends ; which must have been 
written after he was eighty, since the child was not born at 
his eighty-first birthday. 

The volume which I present today contains two poems 
in blank verse, both in honor of John Brown. The shorter 
one was written to make a part of Rev. Samuel Orcutt's 
" History of Torrington," where Brown was born, — the same 
volume for which I wrote a brief life of Brown. It was 
published in 1878, and I found among the correspondence 
of Channing, left to me at his death, some letters of Mr. 
Orcutt, while the verses were printing, which show that 
editor's high appreciation of the verses. Mr. Orcutt had 
before published a "History of Wolcott" in Connecticut, 
where Mr. Alcott was born, six months before Brown was 
born at Torrington ; and for this volume Channing had written 
verses in honor of Louisa Alcott and her father ; and I had 
written sketches of their lives up to 1873. Both the verses 
and the biography for the Torrington volume were written in 
1877, and the book seems to have gained some favor in conse- 
quence of their presence among its pages. Writing to Chan- 
ning in February, 1877, Mr. Orcutt said, "I am now at work 
completing the ' History of Torrington,' the birthplace of John 
Brown, and am nearly ready for your poem." A year later, 
having received and printed the verses, he wrote : 

Please don't think I have forgotten you, or that I am ungrateful for 
your very appropriate and interesting lines on the burial of John Brown 
in my history of the town of Torrington. The John Brown Memorial, 
and the poem on his burial, add very greatly to the work. I was at 
first frightened at the great cost of the printing, but a better sale than 
I expected, during the few days they have been out, has quieted my 
nerves a little. [March 16, 1878.] 

Your very kind letter afforded me peculiar comfort of mind, for at 
that time I was in doubt as to the success of my book. Therefore such 
cheering words were well appreciated. It is quite certain now that the 
work is a success in all respects ; and will give me pleasure as well as 
many others. The space occupied in it by John Brown is a joy to me 
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always, and a great honor to the book. For your continued considera- 
tion, and generous expressions of interest, I shall ever be grateful. 
[April 11, 1878.] 

Soon after the printing of the shorter of these two poems in 
Mr. Orcutt's history, as mentioned, I received the following 
note from its author, in lieu of a visit he was in the habit of 
making me every week : 

Concord, Thursday, Feb'y 7, 1878. 

Dear Sir, — Do you think the poem I sent you yesterday would 
be taken by either of the magazines, under the circumstance of its pub- 
lishing elsewhere, in a local book without circulation ? As I have not 
parted with my property in this piece, I do not think Mr. Orcutt would 
object to its being printed elsewhere, as it would do for an advertise- 
ment. It is, to be sure, not favorable to the South, but it would make 
a good poem to illustrate. Of course it would be stated whence it came, 
i. e. the " History of Torrington." As Mr. Orcutt's book will have no 
general circulation, and as I get nothing for my work, I should be glad 
to have my contribution to the memory of " our greatest hero " get at 
least some kind oi publishment. 

If you think anything of the kind can be done, please send forward 
the poem without delay. Truly yours, 

W. E. C. 

It was not feasible, as magazines are in the present age of the 
world, to get the verses into a monthly, although in 1873-78 
Mr. Channing had some slight access to the magazines for his 
verse and prose. 

The dramatic poem had a different history. It was not 
written for any special use, nor submitted to any bookseller 
before publication. It may have been written years before, 
but seems not to have been communicated to any friend, either 
before or after printing. He had produced an earlier poem, 
" Near Home," in this same quiet way, before printing ; but 
when it was once in type he brought copies of that to his 
Concord friends, — to Emerson, Thoreau and myself, — he at 
the time being a resident of New Bedford, where he was edit- 
ing the daily "Mercury." But in 1886 Emerson and Thoreau 
were dead, Alcott was stricken with paralysis, and his later 
friends, Dr. W. T. Harris and Mr. Emery, and the unknown 
Connecticut poet Tread well — all now dead — do not seem to 
have been consulted. Mrs. Waldo Emerson, to whom the 
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dramatic poem is dedicated, no doubt received a copy; and 
as the second poem is inscribed to me, it is probable that I 
had one; but that I cannot recall. When, in the autumn of 
1891, Mr. Channing came in a very feeble state of health, to 
reside with me and be cared for, I soon persuaded him to sell 
his own house, which had been built by Samuel Hoar (father 
of the Judge and Senator), by Colonel Whiting, and a few 
other citizens of Concord for the newly chartered Concord 
Academy, and have his library removed to the upper story of 
my house, where was room for the four thousand volumes. 
I made the removal myself, handling every volume with my 
own hands, and in so doing found the hundred volumes, more 
or less, of this work, which I have since been giving away to 
those persons, in this country and in Europe, who valued the 
irregular verse and the peculiar genius of Ellery Channing. 
Very few are now left, and when I perused it a few days ago, 
it seemed to me to be a proper gift, oXcyov re $i\6v re, as 
Homer says, — for this library, the catacombs of so much 
departed literature. It has a certain historical value, and a 
certain poetic merit, in neither case very considerable, but 
worth preserving. 

As actual history, the longer poem bears much the same 
relation to a marked chapter in American history, that any 
given play of Shakespeare, such as " Richard III," has to that 
chapter of English history which has been so much fabulated 
and distorted. The actual personages here dramatized, a 
dozen of whom I knew, are true to their character, as shown 
in their speeches, and much that is related is historically true. 
But over all is thrown a mist of imagination, and a veil of 
strange English, which makes the book hard reading. Pas- 
sages of fanciful beauty occur here and there, as, for instance, 
Stevens, the handsome and daring lieutenant of Brown in 
Kansas and Virginia, speaking of the prairie life, says, 

And the old Kansas life ran in our veins, — 

The wild romance, the charms of the free air ; 

To sleep within the moon, and feel the night wind 

Curl around your form, the bending grass 

Whisper its loving secrets to your ear, 

And sing you into utter dreams of peace ; 

Your friends the wailing winds ; the halls of light, — 

Your dazzling halls, — the stars ! 
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Although Brown spent in all some five days in Concord, as 
my guest, or Emerson's, or Thoreau's, I doubt if Channing 
ever saw him. He was living in New Bedford when Brown 
first came to spend a few days with me ; and on his second 
visit, in May, 1859, although Channing had then returned to 
his house at Concord, he was not in the habit of going to 
public meetings, and he did not call on me while Brown was 
at my boarding-house, near the Fitchburg Railroad station. But 
he had heard much of Brown's unusual character, from Thoreau, 
his most intimate friend, from Emerson and from Alcott ; and 
he had read all the lives of Brown including my thick volume, 
published a year before this volume was printed. And I may 
say that there was no part of the world where Brown's true 
character was better known and valued than in our little town. 
We enjoyed then the presence of two or three men who had 
that intimate and prescient knowledge of mankind which is 
the privilege of genius. The human being who could elude 
or deceive the searching gaze of Emerson was rarely seen; 
and Thoreau, with more prepossessions, and a certain perver- 
sity of wit, had much the same clear vision. Hawthorne was 
a third in that circle who possessed the same insight into 
character; but he never saw Brown. Alcott and Channing 
in a less degree shared the same faculty. When therefore 
men who never saw Brown, or who are as destitute of any 
faculty of judging mankind as the owl is of daylight vision, 
undertake to give their account of Brown's insignificance, 
insanity or crimes, — if their statement reaches my intelli- 
gence at all, — I fall back on the judgment passed upon him 
by these masters in penetration and judicial fairness. Their 
view of Brown, with some softening from the gentler pathos 
of Channing's mood, is taken in these rude verses, and if each 
person does not stand out with clearness in these dialogues 
and soliloquies it is because Channing used a dialect capricious 
and rather vague, though sometimes as startling in its revela- 
tions as in the unlike roughness and abruptness of Browning's 
contorted verse. 

In behalf of the President, Mr. Ford presented for publi- 
cation an address made in 1841 by John Quincy Adams on the 
War between Great Britain and China. The manuscript was 
recently sent to the President by Miss Palfrey, who found it 
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among the papers of her father, John G. Palfrey, where it had 
lain since the address was delivered. The history of the man- 
uscript was briefly as follows : 

The idea of writing upon the war between Great Britain 
and China had first been suggested to Mr. Adams by Dr. 
Palfrey, then editor of the "North American Review," who 
intended to print the essay in that periodical. For nearly a 
year Mr. Adams had worked upon the subject at such inter- 
vals as he could find, and the article was nearly finished when, 
on November 11, 1841, Dr. Shattuck and Dr. Lowell, succes- 
sively, came to him to ask him to deliver the opening lecture 
in a course instituted by the Massachusetts Historical Society. 1 
The invitation was accepted, and in the eleven days allowed 
to him the essay was completed, closing, as he says, abruptly, 
hardly having passed the threshold of his subject. He out- 
lined a series of three papers on the topic, but under his 
readings the scope expanded, and he realized that his point 
of view would not be that then generally prevalent in the 
United States. 2 On the evening of Monday, November 22, 
the address was delivered in Masonic Temple, which was 
"crowded to overflowing." 3 An editorial summary appeared 
in the " Boston Courier," November 25, which opened by say- 
ing that the lecture " was calculated to excite the surprize of 
most of the audience," by its point of view, and closed with 
the paragraph, 

We are not sure that we have given the full train of reflections, or 
the argument ; but by this abstract we are confident that our readers 
may gather some accurate notion of the substance of the lecture, which 
occupied one hour and twenty minutes in the delivery, to as crowded an 
auditory, notwithstanding the torrents of rain, as was probably ever 
assembled within the walls of the Temple on any similar occasion. 

What followed is related in the Adams Diary : 

Mr. P. Q. Mason brought me a letter from George Roberts, editor 
of the Times and Notion newspaper, requesting permission for Mr. 
Mason to read my last evening's lecture to make an abstract of it for 
the newspaper, as he had not been able to get a seat last evening to 
take notes. I told him I had lent the manuscript, but if he would call 

1 Proc, ii. 226. 2 Memoirs, xi. 30. 

3 Daily Advertiser and Patriot, November 23, 1841. See also Memoirs, xi. 30. 
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to-morrow morning at nine, he should have the perusal of it. [Novem- 
ber 23, 1841.] 

Mr. Mason from the Times and Notion Office called this morning for 
the manuscript of my lecture, which I lent him to make an abstract for 
publication in the newspaper. I pointed out to him the parts which I 
had omitted in the delivery, and requested him not to notice them. He 
said he was [would] not ; but said if I would consent he would publish 
all that I did deliver. I declined, having promised it to Dr. Palfrey as 
an article in the North American Review. . . . After dinner Dr. N. L. 
Frothingham and Mr. Gould, a committee from the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, came with an earnest invitation to me, 
to repeat my lecture on the Chinese War before that Society next 
Friday evening, to which I consented. The lecture was so different 
from what was expected, and from the opinions prevailing here, that 
it has produced what is called a sensation, not of approbation, but of 
curiosity. [November 24, 1841.] 

A quarter before seven Dr. Frothingham came, and I went with him 
to the Masonic Temple, and delivered before the Society for the Dif- 
fusion of Useful Knowledge, the lecture on the War between Great 
Britain and China. Immediately before, Mr. T. B. Smith had called, 
and intreated me to deliver it again tomorrow evening before the Boston 
Lyceum, at the Marlborough chapel. 1 I told him that I had an engage- 
ment for tomorrow evening ; but asked him to call tomorrow morning 
at nine for a definitive answer. The Temple this evening was not 
crowded, and scarcely filled ; but the lecture was well received. [No- 
vember 26, 1841.] 

He declined the Lyceum on the following morning, because 
of an engagement, but he was informed by Harriet Welsh that 
"in the Times newspaper of this morning [November 27] there 
was a promise to publish in the Notion of next Friday, the 
whole of my lecture on the Chinese War." The manuscript 
was sent to Dr. Palfrey on Sunday, November 28, " with au- 
thority to use it at his pleasure." 

The notice in the Boston Times of an intended publication 
in full of the Lecture greatly disturbed Mr. Adams, who had 
promised the manuscript to the North American Review, and 
had expressly restricted the reporter from the Times to a 
mere summary of its features. The Boston Notion was one 
of those huge blanket sheets which prevailed at that time, 

1 Peter Augustus Jay also asked, on behalf of the New York Historical Society, 
that the lecture be given in New York, " at such time and on such terms as will 
be agreeable to yourself." — November 26, 1841, ms. 

38 
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and boasted of being the " largest mammoth weekly published 
in America." It was made up of essays, sermons, and serial 
stories, with little advertising, and at this time was rilled by 
borrowings from abroad as well as from home, the novels of 
Lever, Dickens, Bulwer, and James finding place in its col- 
umns. In this year a smaller sheet, known as the " Quarto 
Notion, or Roberts' Weekly Journal of American and Foreign 
Literature, Fine Arts and General News," was published 
weekly from the same office, and in the issue (i. No. 9) for 
Saturday, December 4, 1841, the Adams lecture appeared in 
full, occupying three full pages, or fifteen columns, of the sheet. 
How the misunderstanding, to use no stronger term, about 
the use of the Adams manuscript arose, is explained in the 
letters received from the reporter and publisher : 



Mason to Adams. 

Times Office, Saturday Evening. 1 
Sir, — Regretting exceedingly that misconception on my part, should 
give to you cause for the slightest offence, may I flatter myself that the 
following explanation will not be deemed wholly unsatisfactory. On 
delivering Mr. Roberts note at your house on Tuesday I was ignorant 
of its contents but believed it to contain a request for permission to 
publish your lectures at full length, a permission which it was my im- 
pression was granted during the short [conversation] with which you 
honored me on the same day. On Wednesday morning, you said you 
did not wish it published entire for the present, and again I miscon- 
ceived you, as I supposed you merely meant a delay until after the sec- 
ond delivery. In this I was confirmed from several of the morning 
papers having given garbled and imperfect notices of the first. I was 
to blame. I should have been more particular in my enquiries as to 
your wishes. On returning to the office on Wednesday Morning 
having out business to attend I left the MS. for Mr. Roberts with a 
verbal message for Mr. Roberts that in the daily you wished merely 
extracts to appear, but this message was unfortunately not accurately 
delivered, and the work was at once put into the hands of the Composi- 
tors — got up and corrected from copy. I was obliged to absent my- 
self from business in consequence of a severe Rheumatic attack and 
remained in ignorance of what was done until Friday, when I saw it 
announced for publication in " The Notion " of next week. The 
announcement has brought in a vast quantity of extra orders for the 

1 Endorsed, 25 November, 1841. 
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paper, and Mr. Roberts having had to leave Town this afternoon on 
business, I am placed in a most awkward situation. In short, if the 
Lecture is not published the credit of the paper will be much lessened 
after so positive a promise from the Proprietors. You can form some 
idea of the manner in which it has been got up from the appearance of 
the accompanying paper. Mr. R. will cheerfully publish it in pamphlet 
or any other form if you wish. I know this explanation must appear 
imperfect, but at this moment I am suffering excruciating pain and 
incapable of writing as I would wish. Pain which will be much in- 
creased if I am not fortunate enough to obtain your sanction to publish. 
Regretting sincerely the error I have committed, I have the honor to 
be, Sir, with unfeigned Respect, Your most obed. Servant 

Philip Q. Mason. 1 



Roberts to Mason. 

Jones Hotel, Philadelphia, Nov. 30, 1841 

12 o'clock Midnight. 

Dear Sir, — I received your note this afternoon at 4 o'clock at the 
Sun office (too late for me to answer it by the steamboat mail) inform- 
ing me that Mr. Adams had written me a letter which Mr. Kettel in my 
absence opened, the tenor of which letter forbade my publishing Mr. 
Adams Lecture on the China question. 

Mr. Adams came on to this city in the Cars with me this evening, 
and I have this moment had an interview with him on the subject. He 
says he never authorised you to use the MS. entire for the very impor- 
tant reason that it had been some time previously promised to Mr. Pal- 
frey, the Editor of the North American Review. Indeed he farther 
states that he first wrote on the subject at Mr. Palfrey's desire, and that 
it was merely accidental that he embodied it in a Lecture. 

Under these circumstances I fear you were mistaken in Mr. Adams 
offering you the privilege of giving it to me for publication entire in the 
Notion, and I am convinced it is justly the property of Mr. Palfrey. 

I therefore request that you cause its publication to be stopped, if it 

1 " When I put the manuscript into his [Mason's] hands, he asked me if I was 
willing that you should publish the whole. I answered explicitly and positively 
No. That I could consent only to such an abstract as you had requested he 
might be enabled to make; nor did I even offer to allow him the perusal of 
any subsequent lecture that I may hereafter deliver on the same subject. I 
could make no such engagement, having already promised the manuscript to an- 
other person. I therefore forbid the publication in the Notion of next Friday, 
which I could not but consider as a violation of the confidence which I had reposed 
in Mr. Mason by the loan of the manuscript at your request." — John Quincy 
Adams to George Roberts, November 27, 1841. He had declined an offer to 
print made by William Hayden, Editor of the " Atlas." 
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be among the possibilities, although I am fearful this will reach you too 
late. If so I shall ever regret that we applied for the use of the MS. 
at all, and I shall hope that you will retain some circumstances con- 
nected with the conversation you had with Mr. Adams that will bear 
you out in having given it to me for publication. Yours in haste, 

Geo. Roberts. 



Roberts to Adams. 

Times & Notion Office 
Boston, Dec. 8, 1841. 

Respected Sir, — I have just returned home to Boston, and very 
much regret to find that my letter from Philadelphia, written after I had 
the conversation with you on the night of Tuesday Nov. 30th (a copy 
of which I herewith annex) arrived here too late to prevent the publi- 
cation of your Lecture. It was received on Friday morning, and the 
Notions containing your Lecture were all printed, and a large portion, 
nearly three fourths, had been sent off to our Agents and mail sub- 
scribers, it being the usual packing day. 

I was absent from Boston, as you are already aware, when your letter 
of the 27th was received at my office, viz ; on the morning of Monday, 
Nov. 29th. Had I been at home I assure you the Lecture should not 
have been published. 

Mr. Mason is the sole cause of having led me into the difficulty ; and 
he informs me that after my departure from Boston on Saturday Nov. 
27th he repeatedly called at your house to see you on the subject, but 
failing, addressed you in a long letter detailing his impressions of the 
conversation he had with you, and the authority which from those con- 
versations he supposed you gave for its publication. He further states 
that on the receipt at my office of your letter on Monday, he again 
called at your house and learnt for the first time then you had left for 
Washington. He immediately wrote you another letter, addressed to 
Washington, stating that the Lecture was already printed on the outer 
side form of the paper, that 1 was absent from Boston, and that its 
suppression would be, after the three promises made to the public in the 
Daily Times of Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, not only highly in- 
jurious to the paper, but from the peculiar position in which he stood 
absolutely ruinous to himself. I would here further add that its sup- 
pression at that time would also have been an actual loss to me of more 
than $350.00 in the destruction of paper, labor, etc. 

From the foregoing statement which I consider due to you, I leave 
it with you to judge how far I am to blame, if at all, in the matter ; 
and I can only repeat that I sincerely regret that any thing should have 
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occurred in my establishment to have caused your disapprobation, and 
am ready to make any reasonable reparation in my power. I am, Dear 
Sir, Very Respectfully Your Obt. Servt. 

Geo. Roberts. 

In the meantime the manuscript itself had been returned to 
Mr. Adams, liberally marked by the inky fingers of the com- 
positors on the Notion, and was sent to Dr. Palfrey. The 
good editor found himself facing a problem, not unusual with 
those who conscientiously seek to give the public what it wants, 
as well as the information that is necessary to strengthen rather 
than to form an opinion. The prevailing prejudices undoubt- 
edly ran counter to Adams's view, and the "North American 
Review" was not accustomed to undertake an opposition to a 
conservative view of public questions. Our President recalls 
that some forty or fifty years ago, at his father's table, Dr. 
Palfrey told, with some amusement, how he had asked for the 
article, and how pleased he was as editor to have his invitation 
accepted, feeling as if he had struck a bonanza. Subsequently 
the manuscript reached his hands, and he found to his amaze- 
ment and despair that Mr. Adams had taken a view of the 
matter wholly opposite to his own. Greatly disappointed in 
the result, he decided that he could not print the paper in the 
Review, and seizing upon the opportunity offered by the fact 
that it was only a preliminary treatment of the subject, he 
wrote as follows : 



Palfrey to Adams. 

8 Chestnut Street, 

29th November, 1841. 

Dear Sir, — I am very much obliged to you for sending me your 
manuscript. 

I believe I shall best express my respects and my sense of your kind- 
ness in this instance, by stating frankly what occurs to me on reading 
the paper. 

Your argument convicts the Chinese of offending against international 
morals by an unsocial and selfish policy, and an insolent deportment. 
But the further question, whether these have constituted an injury, for 
which the English government may seek redress by war, you do not yet 
discuss ; and I must own it appears to me that the best justice could not 
be done to your argument by publishing it in the N. A. Review, without 
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the addition of what you propose as a sequel, touching that all-important 
practical point. Your own reflections have led you to the opinion re- 
specting it, which you decidedly announce ; but readers, I think, would 
feel the want of the reasons which have conducted you through that 
particular part of the process. 

If it were proper, I should ask you to allow the piece to be printed, 
omitting the expression of any opinion on the ulterior point, and em- 
bracing only a discussion and condemnation of the Chinese policy and 
measures. But I perceive that this would be too great a mutilation of 
what will, all of it, eventually, be seen forcibly to bear on the practical 
conclusion. 

Entertaining these views, I have thought that I ought not to take the 
risk of putting you to any inconvenience, by retaining the manuscript in 
my hands after your departure today. 

Be pleased to believe me, I am, Sir, with the highest regard, and sin- 
cere wishes that you may have a safe journey and a useful and happy 
winter, Your obliged friend and servant, 

John G. Palfrey. 



Mr. Adams never called for or gave directions concerning 
the manuscript, and it has since that time been in its original 
wrapper in the Palfrey family. 

A long search for a copy of the Quarto Notion followed, 
without success. A few issues of the larger sheet for this 
latter part of 1841 were located at the Boston Public Library, 
and some of these bore the name of Caleb Cushing, afterward 
minister to China. No copy of the Quarto Notion was found 
*until a volume of pamphlets and newspaper clippings, brought 
together by George Parkman, and relating almost wholly to 
John Quincy Adams, was received from the Boston Athenaeum. 
In it were two leaves of the Quarto Notion for December 4, 
and these two leaves contained the lecture on China. A 
long and close intimacy had existed between Adams and 
Parkman, and some of these pieces bear presentation marks 
from Adams to his friend. 

Meanwhile the Notion had gone into circulation, and a copy 
found its way to China, where it fell into the hands of the 
editor of the Chinese Repository, published in Macao, China. 
In the issue (ix. No. 5) for May, 1842, the larger part of the 
lecture was reprinted, and to it the editor added the following 
note: 
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One of the strongest inducements to place this lecture of Mr. Adams 
upon the pages of the Repository has been in this manner to exhibit 
the principal arguments that can be stated in behalf of this view of the 
merits of the present struggle between China and England. These re- 
marks are the views of a man of extensive experience in public life, 
and as such are worthy of attention and deference ; and they also show 
in a lucid manner one of the strongest reasons why the Chinese gov- 
ernment has not the right to shut themselves out from the rest of man- 
kind, founded on deductions drawn from the rights of men as members 
of one great social system. While, however, we differ from the lecturer 
with regard to the influence the opium trade has had upon the war, for 
it has been without doubt the great proximate cause, we mainly agree 
with him as to the effect that other remote causes springing from 
Chinese assumption, conceit, and ignorance have also had upon it. 
In its progress, these features have been more and more prominently 
brought forward, and on the part of this government, the war is proba- 
bly regarded as one of supremacy or vassalism, according as the Chinese 
win or lose. We do not see how the war could have arisen, had not 
the opium trade been a smuggling trade, — we think it would never 
have gone on as it has were the Chinese better acquainted with their 
own and others' rights. But whatever be its course, it must, we think, 
be the hearty desire of every well-wisher of his race, that the almighty 
Governor of the nations would in his own chosen way educe lasting 
good to both parties, and cause that these two mighty nations may in 
their future intercourse be a mutual benefit. 

It was in all probability in the Chinese Repository that it 
was seen by Russell Sturgis, who began to prepare a reply to 
the arguments of Adams, but never completed it. The frag- 
ment is printed in the privately printed volume (p. 220) pre- 
pared by the son, Julian Sturgis, entitled " From Books and 
Papers of Russell Sturgis." The paper, once delivered be- 
fore this Society, is now after seventy years included in its 
Proceedings. 

Correspondence relating to China, presented to both 
Houses of Parliament by command of her Majesty. 
1840. 

The existing state of the relations between the kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland, and the Empire of China, opens for discussion 
questions of deep interest to the whole human race ; and of pre-eminent 
interest to the People of the North-American Union. 

Great Britain and China are at War. The questions which immedi- 
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ately rise for consideration, in this conflict between two of the mighti- 
est Nations of the Globe, are 

1. Which of the two parties to the contest has the righteous Cause? 

2. What are the prospects of its progress and termination ? 

3. How the interest of other Nations, and particularly of the United 
States are already, or are likely to be hereafter affected by it ? 

4. What are the duties of the Government and People of the United 
States resulting from it? 

For the solution of the first of these questions we must resort to a 
statement of the facts in which the controversy originated, and for 
a candid application to those facts of the Laws of Nature and of 
Nations. 

But before entering upon this enquiry, it may be proper to remark 
that an eminent French writer upon the subject of international Law, 
has contended that there is and can be no such thing. And he makes 
it a subject of grave and serious charge against the English language 
itself that it applies the word Law to the obligations incumbent upon 
Nations. His argument is, that Law is a rule of conduct prescribed by 
a superior, a Legislator ; that is, an act of Government, deriving its 
force from Sovereign authority and binding only upon the subject. 
That Nations being independent acknowledge no superior, and have no 
common sovereign from whom they can receive the Law. That all the 
relative duties between Nations result from right and wrong, from con- 
vention or compact, and from usage or custom to neither of which can 
the term Law be properly applied. That this system of rules had been 
called by the Romans the Jus Gentium, and in all the languages of 
modern Europe the Right of Nations, or the Rights of War and Peace. 
Upon the vigorous analysis of the meaning of words it must be admitted, 
that there is much force in this objection. Law and Right, we know 
but too well, by the experience of mankind in all ages including our 
own, are not convertible terms. Law, necessarily imports command 
on one part, and obedience on the other. Right is the gift of the 
Creator to Man, at once the Charter of his own freedom, and the Law 
of his reverence for the same right of his fellow creature man. In this 
sense Right and Law are convertible terms ; but the Law is the Law 
of God, and the right is the right of Man. 

It is urged by the writer to whom I now allude, that the Nations 
speaking the English Language, by the use of this word Law, to express 
the rules of intercourse, between Nations, have habituated themselves 
to confound it with the municipal Law of their own realm ; and to infer 
that the same Legislative authority which is competent to make the 
Laws of the Land for them, is equally competent to prescribe Laws 
for all the nations of the Earth. 

How far this reproach of a French writer upon the Freedom of the 
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Seas (Rayneval) * is justified by the facts which he alledges in its sup- 
port, is not now my purpose, nor have we time to enquire. It behooves 
us however to remember that the English language is now the mother 
tongue not of one, but of many Nations ; and that whatever portion of 
them, believe that the fountain of all human Legislation is the Omnipo- 
tence of the British Parliament, we as one of those Nations acknowl- 
edge no such supremacy. We think with the great jurist of our mother 
country, that the omnipotence of the British Parliament is a figure of 
speech rather too bold ; and the first act of our existence as a separate 
Nation, was a Declaration of the self evident inalienable Rights of all 
Men, by the Laws of Nature and of Nature's God. This is the only 
omnipotence to which we bow the knee, as the only source direct or in- 
direct of all human Legislation, and that thus the Laws of Nations are 
identical with the rights of man associated in independent Communities. 
The practical organization of our social system is not altogether con- 
sistent with our theory. The existence of Slavery is incompatible with 
that Law of Nature and of Nature's God, which has given to all men 
the inalienable Right to Liberty. The Law of the Land is thus in con- 
flict with the Law of God ; but we have easy consciences. We opine 
that the self-evident truths of Man's inalienable rights are merely or- 
namental parts of the Declaration of Independence. We are all agreed 
that Congress has no power to interfere with the Institutions of the 
States ; we are not quite sure but that one portion of mankind was 
made for dominion, and another for toil. Perhaps poverty is Slavery 
all the world over. Perhaps Labour is Slavery. And if men must be 
poor and work, it is better that they should be slaves than free. There 
always have been slaves. The chosen people of God were slaves in 
Egypt. They were Slaves to, and made Slaves of the Philistines. 
Slaves again of the Assyrians, of the Babylonians, of the Romans. 
Christianity accommodates itself well with slavery. Onesimus was the 
slave of Philemon, and when he ran away Saint Paul sent him back 
to his master. The African Slave trade to be sure is an abomination. 
We pronounce it Piracy, and we will hang any man that we can catch 
engaged in it. But then we will hang too by his side any man who 
shall dare to interfere with the internal Slave-trade, because of the In- 
stitutions of the States, and — Hush ! Hush ! Hush ! 2 

" And Mammon makes his way, where seraphs might despair.' ' 

But we speak the English language and what the men of other 
tongues call the Right of Nations, we call the Laws of Nations. What 
then are the Laws of Nations by the rules of which the right and wrong 

1 Joseph Rayneval. 

2 The paragraph was struck out, probably not to be read for want of time. 
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of the present contest between Great Britain and China are to be 
ascertained ? And here we are to remember that by the Laws of Na- 
tions are to be understood not one Code of Laws, binding alike upon 
all the Nations of the Earth ; but a system of Rules, varying according 
to the character and condition of the parties concerned. The General 
Law of Nations is derived from four distinct sources, denominated by 
Vattel the Necessary, Voluntary, Conventional and Customary Laws of 
Nations. The Necessary Law is the application of the Laws of Nature 
to the intercourse between independent communities, and this itself can 
be enforced only between Nations who recognize the principle that the 
State of Nature is a State of Peace. It is a religious principle of the 
Mahometan Nations, that it is their duty to propagate their religion by 
the sword. Time was, when this cruel, absurd and unnatural principle 
was inscribed on the holy banners of the meek and lowly Jesus. The 
vision of Constantine himself, who seated Christianity upon the throne 
of the Caesars, the vision by which he pretended to have been converted 
to the faith of the blessed gospel, falsified all its commands, and per- 
verted its nature. The cross of Christ was exhibited before his eyes 
and the words inscribed upon it were, " by this conquer " — conquer, 
persecute, enslave, destroy, kindle the fires of the holy hermendad, burn 
the heretic at the stake, tear his nerves to atoms by the rack, hunt him 
with blood hounds, pluck out his vitals, and slap them in his face — all 
for the salvation of his Soul — by this conquer! 

By the Laws of Nations between the communities, subscribers to this 
creed, the Bishop of Rome, the self styled servant of servants, by the 
seal of the fisherman's ring was for many ages invested with authority 
to distribute all the kingdoms of the Earth out of the pale of Christian- 
ity, to whomsoever he pleased. And accordingly in January, 1454, 
His Holiness Nicholas the 5th did, of his own proper motion, without 
petition from any one, by his mere liberality and certain knowledge, after 
full deliberation and in the plenitude of Apostolic power, give, grant, 
and convey the whole kingdom of Guinea, and all its negro inhabitants, 
to Alphonso king of Portugal, and his Son the Infante Don Henry, 1 
and their heirs and successors forever. And forty years after in 1493, 
Alexander the 6th, the Nero of the papal tiara, the year after the dis- 
covery by Christopher Columbus, of the Western Hemisphere, did in 
like manner give and grant the same hemisphere to Ferdinand and Isa- 
bella of Spain. This was about 25 years before the publication of the 
95 theses of Martin Luther at the University of Wittenberg. That 
was the Law of Nations, between Christian communities of that day. 
Since the protestant reformation, the power of the Pope to distribute 
kingdoms at his pleasure is hardly an Article of the Law of Nations 
even among Catholic communities. Yet even now there is a law of 

1 Alfonso V (1432-1481) was succeeded by his son Jo&o II (1455-1495). 
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Nations between Roman Catholics, strictly confined to them, and which 
is of no validity for any other portion of the human race. 

There is also a Law of Nations between Christian communities, 
which prevails between the Europeans and their descendants throughout 
the globe. This is the Law recognized by the Constitution and Laws 
of the United States, as obligatory upon them in their intercourse with 
the European States and Colonies. But we have a separate and differ- 
ent Law of Nations for the regulation of our intercourse with the 
Indian tribes of our own Continent; another Law of Nations between 
us, and the woolly headed natives of Africa; another with the Barbary 
Powers and the Sultan of the Ottoman Empire ; a Law of Nations with 
the Inhabitants of the Isles of the Sea wherever human industry and 
enterprize have explored the Geography of the Globe; and lastly a 
Law of Nations with the flowery Land, the celestial Empire, the Mant- 
choo Tartar Dynasty of Despotism, where the Patriarchal system of 
Sir Robert Filmer, flourishes in all its glory. 1 

And this is the heathen Nation with which the Imperial Christian 
realm of Great Britain and Ireland, is waging a War, in which all or 
many other of the Christian Nations of the Earth, and among the rest 
our own United States of America are in imminent danger of being 
involved. 

The Law of Nations then by which the right and wrong of the pres- 
ent contest is to be tried, is as between the parties themselves the gen- 
eral and necessary Law of Nations ; but as it may affect the other 
Christian Nations whose rights are involved in the issue, it is the 
Christian Law of Nations which must furnish the principles for discus- 
sion. It may be necessary to remember this distinction. 

By the Law of Nature, the right of property results from two 
sources, occupancy and labour. Occupancy gives possession, and labour 
confers the exclusive right to its fruits, but possession is either tempo- 
rary or permanent. It may be exclusive or common. Possession may 
be permanently maintained of that which can be carried about with the 
person. The occupancy of the soil to give the right to the soil must be 
permanent, at least for a season ; to be permanent it must be divided by 
metes and bounds ; and this can be effected only by agreement. The 
right of property being thus established by labour, by occupancy and 
by compact, the right of exchange, barter, or in other words of com- 
merce, necessarily follows. If the state of Nature between men is a 
state of Peace, and the pursuit of happiness is a natural right of man, 
it is the duty of men to contribute as much as is in their power to one 
another's happiness. /.This is most emphatically enjoined by the Chris- 
tian precept to love your neighbour as yourself. Now there is no other 

1 "Patriareha, or the National Power of Kings asserted," first published in 
1680, became the accepted manifesto of the absolutist party. 
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way by which men can so much contribute to the comfort and well- 
being of one another as by commerce or mutual exchanges of equiva- 
lents. Commerce is then among the natural rights and duties of men. 
And if of individuals, still more of communities ; for as by the law of 
Nature every man though be love his neighbour as himself, must pro- 
vide for his own preservation and for that of his family, before he can 
minister to the wants of his neighbour, it follows that he can give in 
exchange to his neighbour only the excess of the fruit of his labour 
beyond that which is necessary for his and their subsistence. The ex- 
change itself may indeed be of necessaries, and that leads to the division 
of labour, one of the greatest blessings of association ; but that cannot 
be without commerce. 

This duty of commercial intercourse between Nations is laid down 
in terms sufficiently positive by Vattel, but he afterwards qualifies it by 
a restriction, which, unless itself restricted, annuls it altogether. He 
says that although the general duty of commercial intercourse is incum- 
bent upon Nations, yet every nation may exclude any particular branch 
or article of trade which it may deem injurious to its own interest. 
This cannot be denied. But then a Nation may multiply these par- 
ticular exclusions until they become general and equivalent to a total 
interdict of commerce, and this time out of mind has been the inflexible 
policy of the Chinese Empire. So says Vattel, without affixing any 
note of censure upon it. Yet it is manifestly incompatible with the po- 
sition which he had previously laid down, that commercial intercourse 
between nations is a moral obligation incumbent upon them all. 

The Empire of China is said to extend over three hundred millions 
of human beings. It is said to cover a space of seven millions of 
square miles ; about four times larger than the surface of these United 
States. The People are not Christians, nor can a Christian Nation ap- 
peal to the principles of a common Faith to settle the question of right 
and wrong between them. The moral obligation of commercial inter- 
course between Nations is founded entirely, exclusively upon the Chris- 
tian precept to love your neighbour as yourself. With this principle 
you cannot refuse commercial intercourse with your neighbour, because 
commerce, consisting of a voluntary exchange of property mutually 
beneficial to both parties, unites in one the selfish and the social pro- 
pensities, and enables each of the parties to promote the happiness of 
his neighbour, by the same act whereby he provides for his own. 

But China, not being a Christian Nation, its inhabitants do not con- 
sider themselves bound by the Christian precept, to love their neighbour 
as themselves. The right of commercial intercourse with them reverts 
not to the execrable principle of Hobbes, that the state of Nature is a 
state of War, but to the Law of Nature independent of the precept of 
Christianity. By that Law, everyone has a right to buy, but no one 
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is obliged to sell. Commerce becomes altogether a matter of conven- 
tion. The right of each party is only to propose, that of the other is 
to accept or refuse, and to his result he may be guided exclusively by 
the consideration of his own interest, without regard to the interests, 
the wishes, or the wants of his neighbour. 

This is a churlish and unsocial system. And I take occasion here to 
say that whoever examines the Christian system of morals, with a phil- 
osophical Spirit, setting aside all the external and historical evidences 
of its truth, will find all its precepts tending to exalt the nature of the 
animal man ; all tending to its avowed purpose of Peace on Earth, and 
good will towards men. Ask the Atheist, the Deist, — the Chinese, 
and they will tell you that the foundation of their system of morals is 
selfish enjoyment. Ask the Philosophers of the Grecian Schools, Epi- 
curus, Socrates, Zeno, Plato, Lucretius, Cicero, Seneca, and you will 
find them discoursing upon the Supreme Good. They will tell you it 
is pleasure, ease, temperance, prudence, fortitude [Justice]. Not one 
of them will whisper the name of Love, unless in its gross and physical 
sense, as an instrument of pleasure. Not one of them will tell you that 
the source of all moral relations between you and the rest of mankind 
is to love your neighbour as yourself. To do unto him as you would 
that he should do unto you. 

The Chinese recognize no such Law. Their internal Government 
is a hereditary, patriarchal despotism, and their own exclusive interest 
is the measure of all their relations with the rest of mankind. Their 
own Government is founded upon the principle that as a Nation they 
are superior to the rest of mankind. They believe themselves and 
their country specially privileged over all others, that their dominion is 
the celestial empire, and their territory the flowery land. At a period 
of their history so remote that they have no authentic record of the 
time, to make their separation from the rest of the world more effectual, 
they built a wall 1500 miles long between themselves and their next 
neighbours the Tartars, which however has not saved them from being 
more than once conquered. The last time that this happened was in 
the year 1644, and the second century is about closing upon the Do- 
minion of the Mantchoo Tartars. That conquest however produced no 
other revolution of Government than the transfer of the Imperial scep- 
ter from one family to another. It is a remark of Hume that if the 
conquest of France by Henry the 5th of Monmouth had been maintained 
by his successors, the result would have been to convert England into 
a French Province. 1 Such in the natural course of events must be the 
result of the conquest of a larger by a smaller adjoining People. And 
this is precisely what has happened with China and Tartary. The 
principle of the Chinese Government is, that the whole Nation is one 

i History of England (1854), n. 318. 
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great family of which the Emperor is the father. His authority is un- 
limited, and he can not only appoint which of his sons he pleases to 
succeed him, but may even transfer the succession to another family. 
Idol -worship, polygamy, infanticide, are the natural consequences of 
such a system, within the realm, and the assumption of a pretension 
to superiority over other nations, regulates their intercourse with 
foreigners. 

To the Greeks and Romans of antiquity, the very existence of the 
Chinese Nation was unknown. The first notice of them received by 
the Europeans of the middle ages was from the Venitian, Marco Polo, 
in the 13th century. When the Portuguese two hundred years later 
found their way round the Cape of Good Hope to India, they soon 
pushed forward their Navigation and their commercial enterprize along 
the whole coast of China. They were allowed to trade for several 
years at various ports ; but abusing of this privilege, and of their navi- 
gating power, they were soon excluded from all access to the Empire. 
A few years later the coast was infested by pirates. One of these, 
named Tchang-si-lao, obtained possession of the Island of Macao ; there 
held the whole coast in a state of blockade, and besieged Canton itself. 
Utterly destitute of all naval power, the Mandarins of the Celestial 
Empire were obliged to have recourse to those very Portuguese to de- 
fend and deliver their country from the depredation of a single bold 
and desperate pirate. They sent from Sanciam, where they had a 
trading establishment, an expedition which raised the siege of Canton, 
and drove Tchang-si-lao back to Macao, where to escape from the fate 
which awaited him, had he fallen into the hands of his pursuers, he 
died by his own hands. In reward for this service the Emperor of 
China gave to the Portuguese the Island of Macao, which they hold to 
this day, and from which station they and the other navigating Nations 
of Christendom have carried on all their commercial intercourse with 
the interior of China. 

This grant, in full sovereignty, of an island at the very entrance of 
the China seas, to a foreign and Christian power, would seem to be a 
wide departure from the fundamental system of excluding all foreigners 
from admission within the Empire, but it was in truth a necessary con- 
sequence of that system, the seclusion of the Empire from all other Na- 
tions, was a necessary renunciation of all maritime enterprize and all 
naval armament. The coast was thus left defenceless against the as- 
saults of single desperate adventurers. The traffic which the Portu- 
guese solicited was altogether advantageous to the Chinese. The 
Portuguese brought gold, silver and precious stones. They took away 
silks Nankeens, porcelain, varnish, medicinal plants and tea, the prod- 
uce of the soil and manufacturing industry of the Country. A small 
island upon the coast as a permanent abode for the Portuguese traders, 
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given to them as a possession, was a compromise for their claim of ad- 
mission to the territory necessary for carrying on that importation of 
the precious metals, and that exportation of Chinese industry, the bene- 
fits of which could not but be felt and could not be overlooked. 

Other navigating Christian nations followed in the wake of the Por- 
tuguese. The Spaniards, the Dutch, the English, the French, the 
Danes, successively came as rival competitors for the lucrative com- 
merce. It was chiefly though not always confined to the port of Can- 
ton, but no European was even admitted within the walls of that City. 
The several trading nations were allowed to establish small factories, 
for counting houses, on the banks of the river without the City ; but 
they were never suffered to enter within the gates; they were not per- 
mitted to introduce even a woman into the factory. All their inter- 
course with the subordinate Government of the Province was carried 
on through the medium of a dozen Chinese traders, denominated the 
Hong Merchants ; all their remonstrances against wrong or claims of 
right must be transmitted not directly to the Government, but through 
the Hong. All in the form of humble supplication, called by the Chi- 
nese a Pin, and all must be content to receive the answers of the Vice- 
roys in the form of edicts, in which they, their Sovereigns, and their 
Nations,* were invariably styled outside barbarians: and the highest 
compliment to their kings was to declare them reverently submissive to 
his Imperial Majesty, monarch of the celestial empire and father of the 
flowery land. 

It is humiliating to think, that not only the proudest monarchs of 
Europe, but the most spirited, enlightened and valourous Nations of 
Christendom have submitted to this tone, and these principles of inter- 
course so long as to have given them, if prescription could give them, a 
claim of right and a colour of conformity to the Law of Nations. 

There are three principles of the Law of Nature applied to Nations 
laid down in the preliminary chapter to Vattei's treatise, a close atten- 
tion to which is indispensably necessary to the adjustment of the ques- 
tion of right and wrong in this issue of fact between the British and 
Chinese Governments. 

1. "The first general law, which the very end of the Society of 
Nations discovers, is that each nation ought to contribute all in its 
power to the happiness and perfection of others. 

" But the duty towards ourselves having incontestably the advantage 
over our duty with respect to others, a nation ought in the first place, 
preferably to all other considerations, to do whatever it can to promote 
its own happiness and perfection." 1 

Here is a fallacy. The first and vital principle of Christian morality, 

1 Vattel, Law of Nations (ed. 1811), lxi. Mr. Adams has made his own 
translation. 
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is to love your neighbour as yourself, to do unto others as you would 
that they should do unto you. It does not permit you to promote your 
own happiness and perfection in preference to all other considerations. 
It makes your neighbours happiness so far as your action is concerned 
a part of your own. It does not permit you to sacrifice his happiness 
to yours any more than yours to his. The importance of this distinc- 
tion will be seen, by referring to the second and third preliminaries 
laid down by the same author, and by deducing the consequences 
inferrible from them all. 

u Nations being free and independent of each other, in the same 
manner as men are naturally free and independent, the second general 
law of their society is that each nation ought to be left in the peaceable 
enjoyment of that liberty it has derived from Nature. . . . From this 
Liberty and Independence it follows, that every nation is to judge of 
what its conscience demands, of what it can or cannot do, of what is 
proper or improper to be done ; and consequently to examine and deter- 
mine, whether it can perform any office for another without being 
wanting in what it owes to itself." l 

Now for the third general Law. 

u Since men are naturally equal, and their rights and obligations are 
the same, as equally proceeding from Nature, nations composed of men, 
considered as so many free persons living together in a state of nature, 
are naturally equal, and receive from nature the same obligations and 
rights." Hence. 

"If it (a Nation) makes an ill use of its Liberty, it offends; but 
others ought to suffer it to do so, having no right to command it to do 
otherwise." . . . 

"The Nation that has acted wrong, has offended against its con- 
science ; but as it may do whatever it has a right to perform, it cannot 
be accused of violating the Laws of Society. " 2 

Let us separate the question of right and wrong from that of the 
right of either party to compel by force the performance of right by the 
other, and how stand these three corner stones of VattePs Laws of 
Nations towards each other ? If it be true that each Nation ought to 
contribute all in its power to the happiness and perfection of others, 
how can it be true that a nation ought in the first place and preferably 
to all other considerations to do whatever it can to promote its own 
happiness and perfection, and to be the exclusive judge of what that is. 
If the vital principle of all human Society be that each is bound to 
contribute to the happiness of all, it surely follows that each can not 
regulate his conduct by the exclusive or even by the paramount 
consideration of his own interest. 

In applying his own principles to the cultivation of Commerce, 
1 Vattel, Law of Nations (ed. 1811), lxii; 2 lxiii. 
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Vattel begins by laying it down as a moral obligation. He says ex- 
pressly, the Nations are obliged to cultivate the home trade, because it 
promotes the welfare of the community ; and " From the same reason 
drawn from the welfare of the State, and to procure for the citizens 
every thing they want, a Nation is obliged to promote and carry on a 
foreign trade." And yet, because every one has a right to buy, and 
every one an equal right to refuse to sell, therefore every Nation hav- 
ing exclusively, or in preference to all other considerations, regard to 
its own interest has a right to interdict all commerce with other 
Nations. 

Here is manifest inconsistency between the two principles. The 
vital principle of commerce is reciprocity ; and although in all cases of 
traffic, each party acts for himself and for the promotion of his own 
interest, the duty of each is to hold commercial intercourse with the 
other, — not from exclusive or paramount consideration of his own 
interest ; but from a joint and equal moral consideration of the interests 
of both. If the object of any particular traffic is advantageous to one 
party and injurious to the other, then the party suffering has an un- 
questionable right to interdict the trade, not from exclusive or para- 
mount consideration of his own interest, but because the traffic no 
longer fulfils the condition which makes commercial intercourse a duty. 

The fundamental principle of the Chinese Empire is anti-commercial. 
It is founded entirely upon the second and third of Vattel's general 
principles ; to the total exclusion of the first. It admits no obligation 
to hold commercial intercourse with others. It utterly denies the 
equality of other Nations with itself, and even their Independence. It 
holds itself to be the centre of the terraqueous globe, equal to the 
Heavenly host, and all other Nations with whom it has any relations, 
political or commercial, as outside tributary barbarians reverently sub- 
missive to the will of its despotic chief. It i3 upon this principle 
openly avowed, and inflexibly maintained, that the principal maritime 
Nations of Europe, for several centuries, and the United States of 
America, from the time of their acknowledged Independence, have been 
content to hold commercial intercourse with the Empire of China. 

It is time that this enormous outrage upon the rights of human 
nature, and upon the first principles of the Rights of Nations should 
cease. These principles of the Chinese Empire, too long connived at, 
and truckled to by the mightiest Christian nations of the civilized 
world, have at length been brought into conflict, with the principles 
and the power of the British Empire ; and I cannot forbear to express 
the hope that Britain, after taking the lead in the abolition of the 
African Slave trade and of slavery ; and of the still more degrading 
tribute to the barbary African Mahometans, will extend her liberating 
arm to the farthest bounds of Asia, and at the close of the present con- 

40 
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test insist upon concluding the Peace on terms of perfect equality with 
the Chinese Empire, and that the future Commerce shall be carried on 
upon terms of equality and reciprocity, between the two communities, 
parties to the trade, for the benefit of both, each retaining the right of 
prohibition and of regulation, to interdict any article or branch of trade 
injurious to itself ; as for example the article of Opium, and to secure 
itself against the practices of fraudulent traders and smugglers. 

This is the real, and I apprehend the only question at issue, between 
the Governments and Nations of Great Britain and China. It is a 
general, but I believe altogether mistaken opinion that the quarrel is 
merely for certain chests of opium imported by British Merchants into 
China, and seized by the Chinese Government for having been imported 
contrary to Law. This is a mere incident to the dispute ; but no more 
the cause of the War, than the throwing overboard of the Tea in 
Boston Harbour was the cause of the North American Revolution. 

The cause of the war is the pretension on the part of the Chinese, 
that in all their intercourse with other Nations, political or commercial, 
their superiority must be implicitly acknowledged, and manifested in 
humiliating forms. It is not creditable to the great, powerful and en- 
lightened Nations of Europe, that for several centuries, they have for 
the sake of a profitable trade, submitted to this insolent and insulting 
pretension, equally contrary to the first principles of the Law of 
nature and of revealed religion — the natural equality of mankind. 

Auri sacra fames 
Quid non mortalia pectora cogis? 

This submission to insult is the more extraordinary for being practised 
by Christian Nations, which in their intercourse with one another push 
the principle of equality and reciprocity to the minutest punctilios of 
forms. Is a treaty to be concluded between the British and Russian 
Empires, it must be in both their languages or in a third agreed upon 
by the parties. The copies of the same Treaty are to be so varied that 
each of the parties is first named in the copy retained by itself, the sig- 
natures of the Plenipotentiaries must either be in parallel lines or alter- 
nate in their order upon the two copies. Duels have been fought, 
between Ambassadors of two European Courts to the Monarch of a 
third, for the precedence of admission to his presence ; and in the reign 
of Charles the Second, a bloody battle was fought in the streets of 
London between the retinues of a French and a Spanish Ambassador, 
in a struggle between the two coachmen, which should lead the other 
in a procession. 

Among the expedients to which the British Government had re- 
sorted to hide their faces from the shame of submission to this principle 
of commercial intercourse with China, was that of granting the mo- 
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nopoly of trade to a company of merchants. The charter of the East 
India company was the instrument of this monopoly ; and as the 
company possessed none of the attributes of Sovereignty, whatever 
compliances their thirst for gain might reconcile with their self-esteem 
as men, or their pride as Britons, was supposed to involve no sacrifice 
of the national honour and dignity. They submitted therefore to ac- 
cept the permission to trade with the people of China, as a boon granted 
to their humble supplication, called a Pin. But their trade was to be 
confined to the single port of Canton, in an Empire of seven millions 
of square miles with a population of 300 millions of souls. Even into 
that city of Canton, no British subject was ever to be suffered to set 
his foot. *They were permitted to erect on the banks of the river 
below the City, the buildings necessary for a counting house, over 
which they might display the degraded standard of their Nation, but 
from which their wives and families were to be forever excluded. For 
the superintendence of this trade certain officers were appointed by the 
East India company, and it was to be exclusively carried on with ten 
or twelve Chinese merchants of the City, called Hong merchants, 
through whom, alone the outside barbarians had access by the Pin to 
the Government of the City. 

In the year 1792, just at the time when the Wars of the French 
Revolution, in which Great Britain took so prominent a part, were 
breaking out ; the British Government instituted a splendid Embassy 
to the Emperor of China, Kien Lung, who was then approaching the 
termination of a reign of sixty years. 1 The selection of the time for 
this mission excited a general suspicion throughout Europe, that its 
object was connected with the policy dictated by the approaching con- 
flict, and that an alliance at least defensive against Revolutionary 
France was contemplated under the ostensible appearance of placing 
the commercial intercourse between the two countries upon a more just 
and equitable footing. From the historical account of this Embassy, 
published by Sir George Staunton, it appears that its object was to 
prevail upon the Chinese Government, to admit the establishment of a 
permanent diplomatic British Minister to reside near the person of the 
Emperor at Pekin, and thereby to secure a more effective protection to 
the commerce between the two Countries than it had before enjoyed. 
This was a fair and laudable purpose, and so reasonable did it appear 
that Mr. Ward, 2 who published his excellent history of the Law of 
Nations in 1795, before the result of Lord Macartney's embassy was 
known, in the passage of his work, where he noticed this exclusive and 

1 Died February 11, 1799, after a reign of sixty-three years. 

2 Robert Plumer Ward (1765-1846), who published in 1795 "An Inquiry 
into the Foundation and History of the Law of Nations in Europe from the 
Time of the Greeks and Romans to the Age of Grotius." 
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excluding policy of the Chinese, added a note announcing the expec- 
tation that very shortly thereafter, a permanent British diplomatic 
mission would be established at the Imperial Court of Pekin. But 
this was not the conclusion of Chinese logic or Chinese benevolence. 
From the moment that Lord Macartney landed in China, till he em- 
barked in the Lion to return home, he was considered as the vassal of 
a distant, subordinate, petty prince, sent by his master to do homage, 
and bear the tributary presents to the superhuman Majesty of the 
celestial empire. Laudandum, ornandum, tollendum, was the unvary- 
ing policy of the treatment which he received. All possible courtesy 
of forms was observed towards him, and with occasional gross excep- 
tions to the numerous retinue of the embassy ; but two grandees of the 
Empire, Chow-ta-zhin a civilian, and Van-ta-zhin a military com- 
mander, were sent to accompany and escort him to Pekin, with a third 
Legate, a Tartar in every sense of the word, whose office was all but 
avowedly that of a spy. Arrived at Pekin, Lord Macartney found 
that the Emperor was absent in Tartary, and was advised to follow 
him thither, which he accordingly did. He was lodged with his suite, 
at sundry unoccupied imperial palaces on the way, and given to under- 
stand that this, and many other petty observances, were transcendent 
honours, such as no outside barbarian had ever before been indulged 
in. Meantime he was advised to practice the Ko-Tow, or ceremonial 
prostration, knocking his forehead nine times on the floor, which would 
be required on his being presented to the Emperor. Lord Macartney 
who perfectly understood the meaning of this ceremony importing that 
his Sovereign was but the tributary vassal of the celestial Emperor, 
proposed as a compromise, to perform his part of the ceremony on 
condition that a Chinese Mandarin of equal rank with himself, should 
perform the same ceremony before the portrait of the king of Great 
Britain. This proposal was not accepted, but the old Emperor as a 
special favour consented to receive the Embassador, as he was accus- 
tomed to approach his own Sovereign on one bended knee. 1 

Before the presentation however Lord Macartney had a private 
interview with the Colao or prime-Minister of the Empire, 2 in which 
he disclosed the principal object of his mission, and was sufficiently 
forewarned of its failure. 

u His Excellency (says Sir George Staunton) found it necessary to 
the great tenderness and many qualified expressions, in conveying any 
idea that a connection between Great Britain and China, could be of 
any importance to the latter, either by the introduction of European 
commodities, of which taken in barter, the necessity was not felt ; or 
by the supply of cotton or of rice from India, which some of the 

i Staunton, 313. 

2 Staunton gives " Ho-choong-taung Colao/' as the full name. 
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Chinese Provinces were equally fit to cultivate; or of bullion of which 
the increase had sometimes the inconvenience of unequally increasing 
the prices of the useful or necessary articles of life ; or lastly by the 
assistance of a naval force to destroy the pirates on the coast, against 
whose mischief the sure resource existed of an internal communication 
by rivers and canals. Such were the avowed or affected notions enter- 
tained by the Chinese government, of the superiority or independence 
of the empire, that no transaction with foreigners was admissible by it 
on the ground of reciprocal benefit, but as a grace and condescension 
from the former to the latter. 

"His Excellency was not unwilling to negotiate even on those 
terms : and the Colao obligingly said, that they should have frequent 
opportunities of meeting during the continuance of his Excellency's 
visit at the Chinese court." 

The value of this promise was very shortly after, ascertained. The 
presentation of the Embassador and the delivery of his credential 
letters was affected with great solemnity, and he was magnificently 
entertained by the Emperor upon his birth-day, the 17th of Sep- 
tember. But the letter and the presents were no sooner delivered, 
than he received significant hints, that it was expected he would apply 
without delay for permission to depart. The Emperor returned after 
a few days to Pekin preceeded by the Embassador. There Lord 
Macartney, to avoid the appearance of obtruding himself too long upon 
the generous hospitality of the flowery land, wrote to the Colao, in- 
forming him of his intention to ask permission to depart in the ensuing 
month of February, at the beginning of the Chinese New-Year. In- 
stead of answering this letter, the Colao, sent for Lord Macartney to 
come to him and informed him, that the Emperor was greatly con- 
cerned for the health of the Embassador and of his suite, and that the 
climate of Pekin would be very unfavourable to them in the winter ; 
but that it was perfectly at the Embassador's own option to depart or 
to remain, the solicitude of the emperor being caused solely and ex- 
clusively by his regard for the Embassy and the Embassador himself. 
Lord Macartney assured the red button mandarine that he was not 
under the slightest apprehension for himself or for his companions of 
suffering from the climate of Pekin, that he had many important 
objects of negotiation to present to the consideration of his Imperial 
Majesty and " that he, the Colao, had, when at Zhe-hol been so good 
to flatter him with the hope of many meetings with him, which how- 
ever anxiously he wished for, his sudden departure would necessarily 
prevent." 

The reply of the Colao was in the most approved style of courtly 
dissimulation. Without particularly noticing the appeal to his previous 
promise, his words were so gracious, that the interpreter, a native 
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Chinese, concluded that it would be perfectly at the Embassador's 
option to stay as long as might suit his purpose. 

The Colao gave not the inost distant intimation to His Excellency 
the Embassador, that the Emperor's answer to the credential letter 
from the King of Great Britain was already prepared, and was to be 
delivered to him the next day, as it actually was ; and that he might 
make no mistake as to the intentions of his Chinese Majesty, Chow-ta- 
zhin and Van-ta-zhin were sent to him, to inform him gently with 
great reluctance, and under some depression of spirits, that they sur- 
mised but did not know that the Emperor's answer would be de- 
livered to him on that day ; and that the moment it should be received, 
it would be advisable to make application for permission to depart. 

Early next morning the Embassador was again sent for to meet the 
Colao at the great Hall of Audience in the Palace of Pekin, as soon as 
he could get ready. Though severely indisposed he had no choice but 
to obey the summons, and after traversing a considerable part of the 
Tartar city, on reaching the foot of the great hall of the palace, found 
the Emperor's answer to the letter from the King of Great Britain, in 
a large roll covered with yellow silk, and placed in a chair hung with 
curtains of the same colour. It was afterwards carried in form up the 
middle of three flights of stairs; while the Colao and others who had 
stood by it, and the Embassador and his suite went up the side steps to 
the hall. The answer was placed in the midst of the hall, and not de- 
livered to the Embassador, but was afterwards sent to his hotel, in 
state. That this humiliation of the British Nation in the person of 
their Embassador should lack no appropriate appendage, " It seemed 
to be part of the intended ceremony of the day, to display the beauties 
of the palace to the Embassador ; which his indisposition obliged him 
to decline ; and to leave the honour of this perambulation to Sir 
George Staunton himself, and to other gentlemen of the Embassy. 
The Colao led them through a great number of separate edifices 
erected on a regular plan, in a high style of magnificence, all intended 
for public occasions and appearance, while the Emperor's private 
apartments were pointed out at a distance in the interior palace. 

With the Emperor's answer to the letter of his Britannic Majesty, 
farewell presents for him, for the Embassador and for every person of 
his suite, were sent to the Hotel. Lord Macartney was extremely 
reluctant at coming to the conclusion that his Embassy was at an end, 
and that he had nothing more to do, but to ask permission to depart 
and return to his own country; but a kind friend, at the Imperial 
Court, whose good offices he had secured, suggested to him that the 
Chinese had no other idea of an Embassy, and that there was in truth 
no other alternative. To relieve him from his embarrassment, his 
British pride, and this Tartar courtesy, he just at this time received 
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advices of the war which the National Convention had declared against 
the king of Great Britain and the Stadholder of the Netherlands, and 
he comforted himself with the anticipation, that by returning home 
immediately in the Lion^ the ship which had conveyed him to China, 
she might at the same time perform the service of conveying in safety 
the East India Company's fleet of merchantmen then bound to Europe. 

This ship, however, which had landed him at the mouth of the Pei-ho 
river within three days journey of Pekin, had already sailed from the 
neighbouring island of Chu-san and was returning to Canton. The dis- 
tance from that city to Pekin is from twelve to fourteen hundred miles, 
the whole of which Lord Macartney and his whole Embassy were trans- 
ported by inland river and canal navigation, at the cost of his Imperial 
Majesty, in the custody of a succession of Mandarins, civil and military, 
of the very highest dignity, every where treated with distinguished hon- 
ours, occasionally buffeted with humiliating insults, and never suffered 
to stray a single mile from the river or canal upon which they were 
boated into the Country, through which they were passing ; or to pass 
a night in one of the numerous cities through which they were con- 
ducted. They were nearly three months in the performance of this 
inland safe-conduct, and at the expiration of his voyage and embassy 
Lord Macartney, knew about as much of the condition of the interior of 
China as if he had during the two years of his absence continually re- 
sided in Pall Mall or Piccadilly, within a stone's throw of the Palace 
of St. James. 

This embassy however appears to have been treated with more respect 
than any other from an European Government during the two centuries 
of the reign of the Ta-Tsing or Mantchoo Tartar dynasty. The nar- 
rative of Sir George Staunton distinctly and positively affirms that 
Lord Macartney was admitted to the presence of the Emperor Kien- 
Lung, and presented to him his credentials without performing the 
prostration of the Ko-Tow, the Chinese act of homage from the vassal 
to the Sovereign Lord. Ceremonies between superiors and inferiors 
are the personification of principles. Nearly twenty-five years after 
the repulse of Lord Macartney, in 1816, another splendid embassy 
was despatched by the British Government in the person of Lord 
Amherst, who was much more rudely dismissed, without being even 
admitted to the presence of the Emperor, or passing a single hour 
at Pekin. A Dutch Embassy, instituted shortly after the failure of 
that of Lord Macartney, fared no better, although the embassador 
submitted with a good grace to the prostration of the Ko-Tow. A 
philosophical Republican may smile at the distinction by which a 
British Nobleman, saw no objection to delivering his credentials on 
the bended knee, but could not bring his stomach to the attitude 
of entire prostration. In the discussion which arose between Lord 
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Amherst and the celestials on this question, the Chinese to a man 
insisted inflexibly that Lord Macartney had performed the Ko-Tow, 
and Kei-King the Successor of Kien-Lung and, who had been present 
at the reception of Lord Macartney, personally pledged himself that he 
had seen his Lordship in that attitude. Against the testimony to the 
fact of the imperial witness in person, it may well be conjectured how 
impossible it was for the British Noble to maintain his position, which 
was after all of small moment. The bended knee, no less than the 
full length prostration to the ground, is a symbol of homage from 
an inferior to a superior, and if not equally humiliating to the per- 
former, it is only because he has been made familiar by practice with 
one and not with the other. In Europe the bended knee is exclu- 
sively appropriated to the relations of Sovereign and subject, and no 
Representative of any Sovereign in Christendom ever bends the knee 
in presenting his credentials to another. 

But the personal prostration of the Embassador before the Emperor 
was in the Chinese principle of exaction symbolical, not only of the 
acknowledgment of subjection, but of the fundamental Law of the Em- 
pire, prohibiting all official intercourse upon a footing of equality be- 
tween the Government of China, and the Government of any other 
Nations. All are included under the general denomination of outside 
barbarians, and the commercial intercourse with the maritime or navi- 
gating nations is maintained through the exclusive monopoly of the 
Hong Merchants. 

It has been seen how the British Government and Nation had ac- 
commodated themselves to this self-arrogating system of the Chinese. 
It was by establishing a monopoly on their part adapted to the monopoly 
of the Chinese Hong. The exclusive right of trading with China was 
granted to the East India company, and all the commerce of British 
subjects with the celestial empire was transacted by means of commis- 
sioned supercargoes appointed by those merchant princes, without dip- 
lomatic character, and without direct intercourse with any officer of the 
Chinese Government. 

But on the expiration and renewal of the East India Company's 
charter in 1833, the exclusive right of trading with China was dis- 
continued, and thenceforth the quasi-political intercourse between the 
two Nations transacted by mere commercial agents of the East India 
company ceased, and in the third and fourth year of the reign of Wil- 
liam the 4th an act of Parliament was made and passed, u to regulate 
the trade to China and India." 

In pursuance of the powers conferred upon the crown by this act 
the sailor King issued three Orders in Council. 1. Constituting and 
appointing William John Lord Napier, William Henry Chicheley 
Plowden, and John Francis Davis Superintendents of the Trade of 
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British Subjects in China, with an order for the government of British 
subjects within the Chinese dominions. 2. Creating a Court of Justice 
for the purposes therein mentioned. 3. Imposing duties on the ships and 
goods of British subjects trading to China, for the purposes therein 
mentioned, that is of defraying the expenses of the establishment. The 
order for the imposition of duties was afterwards rescinded, and the 
order for the constitution of a Court of Justice was suspended for fur- 
ther consideration. The Chief Superintendent, Lord Napier, was in- 
structed to announce his arrival at Canton by letter to the Viceroy. The 
Superintendents were instructed to take up their residence at the port 
of Canton, and to discharge the duties of their Commission within the 
river or port of Canton, or at any other place within that river or port, 
or at any other place thereafter to be designated by an order in council, 
and not elsewhere. 

One of the most remarkable circumstances attending all these trans- 
actions is, that in giving these Instructions to the Superintendents to 
take up their residence at Canton, and to the Chief Superintendent to 
announce his arrival by letter to the Viceroy, they appear not to have 
been aware of the possibility of any objection to this course of proceed- 
ing on the part of the Chinese. 

Accordingly on his arrival in China, after organizing the board of 
Superintendents at Macao, Lord Napier, with his colleagues and the 
secretary of the Commission, proceeded immediately to Canton. For 
the scenes which ensued of dramatic interest, partaking at once of 
tragedy and farce, recourse may be had to the official despatch of the 
Chief Superintendent to His Britannic Majesty's Secretary of State. 

" In obedience to his Majesty's commands (says Lord Napier in his 
Letter of 9 August, 1834, to Lord Palmerston,) conveyed to me by 
your Lordship, of the date of the 25th of January last, desiring me to 
announce my arrival at Canton by letter to the Viceroy, a letter, a copy 
of which is enclosed, was addressed to his Excellency the Viceroy, which 
being rendered into Chinese by the Rev. Dr. Morrison, the Chinese 
Secretary and Interpreter, was carried to the City gates by Mr. Astell 
[the Secretary to the Commission] accompanied by a deputation of 
gentlemen from the establishment. 

" It may be here stated that during the interval employed in translat- 
ing my letter, the Hong Merchants, Howqua and Mowqua, arrived with 
the copy of an Edict addressed by the Viceroy to themselves for the 
purpose of being enjoined on the Superintendents by their body. Long 
experience having already proved to the servants of the East India 
Company the utter futility of such a medium of communication, and 
the compliance therewith only tending to degrade his Majesty's Com- 
mission, and the British public in general, in the estimation of the 
Chinese people, and to render the exertions of the Superintendents to 

41 
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perform their various duties altogether ineffectual, the Hong Merchants 
were courteously dismissed, with an intimation, that I would communi- 
cate .immediately with the Viceroy in the manner befitting his Majesty's 
Commission and the honour of the British Nation. 

" Mr. Astell was therefore instructed to deliver my letter to a Man- 
darin, and to avoid any communication through the Hong Merchants, 
which might afterwards be represented as an official communication 
and a precedent on all other occasions. 

" On the arrival of the party at the city gates, the soldier on guard 
was dispatched to report the circumstance to his superior. In less than 
a quarter of an hour a Mandarin of inferior rank appeared ; whereupon 
Mr. Astell offered my letter for transmission to the Viceroy, which duty 
this officer declined ; adding, that his superior was on his way to the 
spot. 

" In the course of an hour several Mandarins, of nearly equal rank, 
arrived in succession ; each refusing to deliver the letter ; on the plea 
that higher officers would shortly attend. 

" After an hour's delay, during which time the party were treated 
with much indignity, not unusual on such occasions, the Linguists and 
Hong Merchants arrived, who intreated to become the bearers of the 
letter to the Viceroy. 

" About this time a Mandarin, of rank higher than any of those who 
had preceded him, joined the party, to whom the letter was in due form 
offered ; and as formally refused. 

" The Mandarins having seen the superscription on the letter, argued, 
* that as it came from the Superintendent of trade, the Hong Merchants 
were the proper channels of communication ' but this obstacle appeared 
of minor importance in their eyes upon ascertaining that the document 
was styled a letter and not a petition, 

" The Linguists requested to be allowed a copy of the address, which 
was of course refused. 

" About this time the Kwang-Heep, a military officer of considerable 
rank, accompanied by an officer a little inferior to himself, arrived on 
the spot ; to whom the letter was offered three several times, and as 
often refused. The senior Hong Merchant, Howqua, after a private 
conversation with the Kwang-Heep, requested to be allowed to carry 
the letter in company with the Kwang-Heep, and ascertain whether it 
would be received. 

" This being considered, as an insidious attempt to circumvent the 
directions of the Superintendents, a negative was made to this and other 
overtures of a similar tendency. 

" Suddenly all the Mandarins took their departure, for the purpose, 
as it was afterwards ascertained, of consulting with the Viceroy. 

"Nearly three hours having been thus lost within the city, Mr. Astell 
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determined to wait a reasonable time for the return of the Mandarins, 
who shortly afterwards reassembled ; whereupon Mr. Astell respectfully 
offered the letter in question three separate times to the Kwang-Heep, 
and afterwards to the other Mandarins, all of whom distinctly refused 
even to touch it : upon which Mr. Astell and his party returned to the 
factory." l 

You have now in this portion of the narrative of the first despatch 
from Lord Napier to Lord Palmerston, the primitive and efficient cause 
of the present War between Great Britain and China. It was in the 
attempt to execute two points of the instructions to the Superintendents. 
1. That the Chief Superintendent should announce his arrival at Can- 
ton, by letter, to the Viceroy ; and the other that the Superintendents 
should take up their residence at Canton. Lord Napier, with the 
open-hearted and inconsiderate boldness of a British Sailor, attempted 
to execute these points of his instructions to the letter, without for an 
instant conceiving that each of them was in direct conflict with the vital 
and fundamental laws of the Celestial Empire. This ignorance was 
very natural and very excusable in a Captain of the British Navy ; but 
how it came to be shared by the Privy Council and the Secretary of 
State of the British Empire is more unaccountable. The instructions 
were explicit and positive. Had there been the remotest suspicion at 
the time when they were prepared that their execution would meet with 
resistance by the Chinese authorities, it could not have failed to be 
noticed in them, with directions how the Superintendents were to pro- 
ceed in such an event. Until then the official protector of British com- 
mercial interests in China, had been a supercargo of the East India 
Company, denominated by the Chinese a Taepan, whose representa- 
tions or remonstrances in behalf of British subjects, to the Governor of 
the two Provinces Kwang-tung and Kwang-see were always presented 
in the form of Petitions, and always communicated through the medium 
of the Hong Merchants, without obtaining or claiming direct access to 
the Chinese dignitary himself. That this mode of communication was 
to cease from the time of the expiration of the exclusive privilege of the 
East India Company, was equally well known to the British and Chinese 
Governments, and in the controversy which immediately followed this 
first collision between Lord Napier and the Governor of Canton, the 
latter once and again asserted, that ample warning had been given to 
the British Merchants that when, by the expiration of the privilege of 
the East India Company, the functions of the Taepan would be super- 
seded, some suitable manager must be substituted to settle with the 
Hong Merchants those trifling and insignificant concerns of commerce, 
which it was far beneath the dignity of the Government of the celestial 
Empire to provide for or to notice. 

1 Correspondence relating to China, 8. 
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But I am already trespassing upon your patience. A brief and sum- 
mary notice of the sequel is all that your time will at present allow. 
The proud and generous British noble mariner persisted in his deter- 
mination to hold direct communication with the Governor of the two 
provinces, Loo, and to continue his residence at Canton, till he was 
obliged to call for an armed force from the British frigate in which he 
had performed his passage, and for that frigate and another to force 
their passage up to Canton, for the protection of his person from as- 
sault by the armed force of the Governor, who on his part issued edict 
after edict against the barbarian Eye, laboriously vile Napier, who 
had come by sea more than ten thousand miles to the flowery land of 
the celestial empire, for what purpose, the Chief of the two-eyed peacock 
feather could not tell, but against all reason, and ignorant of all digni- 
ties, pretending to correspond with the viceroy of the two Provinces of 
Kwang-tung and Kwang-se, upon matters of trade, by letter instead of 
by petition, and to assume the functions which for a century and some 
tens of years had always been performed in all humility by a Taepan, 
petitioning through the medium of the Hong Merchants. Three of the 
principal Hong merchants attempted for several days to negotiate a 
compromise between the Governor and the noble Lord Superintendent, 
without success, till at length an edict was issued by the Governor which 
suspended the British trade. The British Commerce in China, was pros- 
trated at a blow, and the only alternative left to Lord Napier was to 
retire under numerous insults, and indignities, to Macao, where on the 
11th day of October, 1834, he died in the delirium of a fever, aggravated 
by ill usage and disappointment. 

And here we must pause. My brethren of the Massachusetts his- 
torical Society, do I hear you enquire, what is all this to the Opium 
question or to the taking of Canton ? These I answer are but incidents 
in that movement of mind on this globe of Earth, of which the war 
between Great Britain and China, is now the leading star. Of the four 
questions which I have proposed this evening to discuss, we have not 
even reached the conclusion of the first, the Justice of the cause be- 
tween the two parties. 

Which has the righteous cause ? You have perhaps been surprised 
to hear me answer Britain. Britain has the righteous cause. But to 
prove it, I have been obliged to show that the opium question is not the 
cause of the war, and my demonstration is not yet complete. The cause 
of the war is the Ko-tow ! the arrogant and insupportable pretension of 
China, that she will hold commercial intercourse with the rest of man- 
kind, not upon terms of equal reciprocity, but upon the insulting and 
degrading forms of the relation between lord and vassal. The melan- 
choly catastrophe with which I am obliged to close, the death of the 
gallant Napier, was the first bitter fruit of the struggle against that 
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insulting and senseless pretension of China. Might I in the flight of 
time be permitted once more to address you, I should pursue the course 
of this inquiry, through the four questions with which I have begun. 
But the solution of them all is involved in the germinating element of 
the first, the Justice of the cause. This I have sought in the natural 
rights of man. Whether it may ever be my good fortune to address 
you again is in the disposal of a higher power ; but with reference to 
the last of my four questions, What are the duties of the Government 
and People of the United States, resulting from the existing war between 
Great Britain and China ? I leave to your meditation, the last event 
of that war, which the winds have brought to our ears, the ransom of 
Canton. When we remember the scornful repulse from the gates of 
Canton in July, 1834, of Mr. Astell bearing the letter of Peace and 
Friendship from Lord Napier to the Governor of the two Provinces, 
and the contemptuous refusal to receive that letter itself, and compare 
it with the ransom of that same city in June, 1841, we trace the whole 
line of connection between cause and effect. May we not draw from it 
a monitory lesson, written upon a beam of phosphoric light — of prep- 
aration for war and preservation of peace} 

1 In less than two years after, the President of the United States commissioned 
Caleb Cushing to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary to the 
Court of China. In the instructions, dated May 8, 1843, the Secretary of State, 
Webster, said : 

" It is of course desirable that you should be able to reach Pekin, and the court 
and person of the Emperor, if practicable. You will, accordingly, at all times 
signify this as being your purpose and the object of your mission ; and perhaps it 
may be well to advance as near to the capital as shall be found practicable, without 
waiting to announce your arrival in the country. The purpose of seeing the Em- 
peror in person must be persisted in as long as may be becoming and proper. 
You will inform the officers of the government, that you have a letter of friend- 
ship from the President of the United States to the Emperor, signed by the 
President's own hand, which you cannot deliver except to the Emperor himself, 
or some high officer of the court in his presence. You will say, also, that you 
have a commission conferring on you the highest rank among representatives of 
your government ; and that this, also, can only be exhibited to the Emperor, or 
his chief officer. You may expect to encounter, of course, if you get to Pekin, 
the old question of the Ko-low. In regard to the mode of managing this matter, 
much must be left to your discretion, as circumstances may occur. All pains 
should be taken to avoid the giving of offence, or the wounding of the national 
pride ; but, at the same time, you will be careful to do nothing which may seem, 
even to the Chinese themselves, to imply any inferiority on the part of your gov- 
ernment, or any thing less than perfect independence of all nations. . . . Taking 
care thus in no way to allow the government or people of China to consider you 
as tribute-bearer from your government, or as acknowledging its inferiority, in 
any respect, to that of China, or any other nation, you will bear in mind, at the 
same time, what is due to your own personal dignity and the character which 
you bear." — Webster, Works, vi. 470. 

In July, 1844, a treaty of peace, amity and navigation, between the United 
States and China, was concluded at Wang Hiya. Alexander H. Everett was ap- 
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Jonathan Smith read the following letter of Caleb dish- 
ing addressed to Dr. Francis Ainory Holinan : 

Houston, Texas, February 5th, '47. 

Dear Sir, — In the hurry of my departure from New England I 
neglected to attend to an important matter connected with my friend 
Ching-bang-whang-ching-fu, Emperor of China. 

You know, perhaps, that during my visit to China I resided at his 
court in Pekin, and became familiarly acquainted with him and the 
different members of his family, as well as his most distinguished offi- 
cers of State. 

He is a man of liberal views and pursues an enlightened policy with 
his people although he is a Despot. 

He is very anxious to establish an Asylum for the Insane, near 
Pekin, as some of the members of his family have become lunatics. 
He therefore wished me to secure, if possible, for him, the services of 
some young physician of promise ; one who would be capable of super* 
intending the erection of the buildings, the laying out and embellishing 
of the grounds and the medical department of the Institution. 

I promised to do so, and after making enquiries I am persuaded 
you are precisely the person he wishes. Your known benevolence of 
character, your fine tall person, and your refined taste in the arrange- 
ment of trees, shrubs etc., the peculiar advantages you have enjoyed 
by being so long with Dr. Rockwell ; all these circumstances and qual- 
ities combined eminently fit you to become extremely popular with this 
most fastidious Emperor and his fastidious Court. 

I regret to hear you have been so much indisposed of late with the 

pointed " commissioner " to China, and Buchanan, in this first despatch to him, of 
April 13, 1845, sends a letter of credence to the Emperor, " to be communicated 
or delivered to the Sovereign in such manner as may be most agreeable to His 
Majesty to receive it." — Buchanan, Works, vi. 139. 

In 1859, Buchanan, then President, wrote in his annual message : " On the ar- 
rival of Mr. Ward at Peking, he requested an audience of the Emperor to present 
his letter of credence. This he did not obtain, in consequence of his very proper 
refusal to submit to the humiliating ceremonies required by the etiquette of this 
strange people in approaching their sovereign. ... It is but simple justice to the 
Chinese authorities to observe that throughout the whole transaction they appear 
to have acted in good faith and in a friendly spirit toward the United States. It 
is true this has been done after their own peculiar fashion ; but we ought to re- 
gard with a lenient eye the ancient customs of an Empire dating back for thou- 
sands of years, so far as this may be consistent with our own national honor." 
— Works, x. 347. 

Not until 1873 were the foreign representatives received, and with the under- 
standing that it was not to be a regular occurrence. In 1891 the visit was re- 
peated, and in 1898 the wives of the foreign ministers were received by the Em- 
press Dowager. — Moore, Digest of International Law, iv. 774. 
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prevalent Fever of Bratt. But I feel quite confident of your recovery 
in the hands of Dr. Rockwell ; and the experience you will gain by 
this attack will be of immense advantage to you, for the Disease is by 
no means peculiar to our Country. I think it far more malignant in 
its character and fatal in its effects in China than any other portion of 
the Globe I have ever visited. 

The fame of Dr. Rockwell has reached the ears of Ching-bang-whang- 
ching-fu, and it was his desire that I should procure the services of Dr. 
Rockwell in this project, because of his remarkable success in his treat- 
ment of the Matrimonial Fever, but I told him it would be impossible, 
that America would never let him leave her Shores. He then made 
the request that the Doctor's Portrait should be sent out to him. If 
you conclude to accept the appointment I would propose that you take 
it out to him. It will be a passport to his most distinguished favors. 

I would also advise you at once to take up your residence at the 
Chinese Museum, and remain there until the ship arrives which he will 
send out for you, as soon as he knows I have succeeded in getting 
your services. You will there become quite familiar with the lan- 
guage, manners and customs of the people, which will be of immense 
advantage to you. Indeed, my dear Sir, I think I see a most splendid . 
career before you. I think your prospects quite superior to those of 
Daniel at the Court of Belshazzar. 

I would advise you to write to Ching-bang-whang-ching-fu, immedi- 
ately. It will take less time than to write me first, as I am now so far 
from the States, or rather shall be before your letter should reach me. 
Believe me, my dear Sir, you have my best wishes for your success in 
this most delightful enterprise. It is not improbable we may meet in 
China, as I intend, as soon as we have conquered Mexico, and I am 
established there as Viceroy, to open a communication with China by 
way of Steam Ships. 

Believe me, with sentiments of the most profound esteem, your obe- 
dient, humble servant, 

Caleb Cushing. 

Mr. Shaw presented to the Society the originals of ten 
letters from Samuel Adams to Samuel Phillips Savage, Presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Board of War. Of these letters, 
one dated November 1, 1778, is printed in Wells, "Life 
and Public Services of Samuel Adams," in. 56 ; and two, of 
August 11 and September 14, 1778, are in Cushing, " Writings 
of Samuel Adams,'* IV. 49, 61. The other letters are now- 
printed for the first time, and to them have been added three 
letters from Mr, Savage, copies of which were obtained from 
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the Samuel Adams papers, through the courtesy of the New 
York Public Library. 

Adams to -Savage. 

Philadel. July 23, 1776. 
My dear Friend, — I must plead the Want of Leisure as an 
Apology for not acknowledging your very obliging Letter, which came 
to my hand several Months ago. I assure you there is no one with 
whom I would chuse to keep up an epistolary Correspondence, rather 
than with you. The long Acquaintance I have had with you, and the 
unsuspected Sincerity of your Friendship, are strong Inducements to 
me to write to you very frequently, but I cannot give you any Reason 
to expect it. I would [therefore] beg you to favor me with your letters 
as often as [your] Leisure will allow. I shall receive them gratefully. 
You have before this time heard of the success of the Continental Arms 
in South Carolina. 1 This happy event has, I hope, given such a Check 
to the Power of the Enemy as to prevent their doing us any material 
Injury in that part of America. I do not say any thing of our Affairs 
in Canada, the Subject is too mortifying. We must at all times submit 
to the Determination of Providence, " whose ways are ever gracious, 
ever just." We now look towards N. York. May Heaven prosper 
our Arms there ! The Express which brought the Carolina News, will 
return in a few days. I shall take that opportunity to forward your 
letter to your Son. He was in health last Spring, as one of the Gentle- 
men of this Colony inform[ed] me. The Post is this moment going. 
Present my friendly regards to Mrs. Savage, &c. and be assured that I 
am affectionately Your Friend. 

[No signature.] 

Savage to Adams. 

Weston, 22 August, 1776. 
My dear Sir, — A few days ago I received your very obliging 
Letter. I particularly thank you for the Intelligence about my son at 
S° Carol, 2 and for your promise of forwarding my Letter to him. At 
present I seem almost childless, one is at Barnstable, another at S° 
Carol, a third in the Army at Albany or Fort Stanwyx, and the young- 

1 Charles Lee's defence of Sullivan's Island. 

2 Samuel Phillips Savage, born April 27, 1718, was son of Arthur and Faith 
(Phillips) Savage, of Boston. Samuel married, November 11, 1742, Sarah Tyler, 
and had four sons: Samuel, born August 11, 1748; William, born June 14, 1750; 
Joseph, born June 14, 1756 ; and Henry, born December 18, 1758. Samuel was 
the son at Barnstable ; William was in South Carolina ; Joseph, a captain lieu- 
tenant at Albany ; and Henry was at New York. The service of those in the 
Continental army is given in " Massachusetts Soldiers and Sailors in Revolution/' 
mi. 836, 839. 
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est at New York with Mr. Park D. Q. M. G., or a private in the Regi- 
ment to which he belongs. With what Rapidity has the Storm arose 
in America, and how many thousand unforeseen events have taken place 
to bring on the important Scenes that are now acting among us ? the 
ways of Heaven are misterious. 

We can almost weekly look back and see how far we have shot ahead, 
like a Vessell with a strong tide under foot, and a leading Gale, passing 
down a River. I pity and honor those who sett at helm, and they had 
need be carefull as the fate of all America is onboard, and one blow 
may distroy the Bark ; Many are the Dangers unto which we are 
exposed, but none so great as those which lie unseen. I dread the 
gold of Brittain more than her lead. Happy for America, Heaven hath 
hitherto guided our pilots, and done that for us which nothing but al- 
mighty power, under the direction of infinite Wisdom could have 
effected. How many States ever discordant till lately, are now united; 
Prejudice in favor of Brittain, which, but lately, was that by some too 
inveterate ever to be overcome, now subdued ; difficulties almost insu- 
parable, that lay in our way, removed, and an Army of our own sons, 
which were so fond of home, willingly offering themselves to the Ser- 
vice of their Country, jeoparding their Lives abroad. We yet, my dear 
Sir, have our Fears, and one of mine is when the present Army in 
December is disbanded, how we shall collect a new one. I have just 
now said, our Sons willingly offered themselves, and it was true until 
our late misfortunes at Canada, since which the troops raised for that 
Service have had from 50 to 100 Dollars ahead given them as a bounty 
by the Colony, Towns and individuals together, and if some plan is not 
early adopted, and methods taken to perswade those now in the service 
to enter again (for others there are not) we shall yet be in the Suds. 
Another of my Fears is, supporting the public Credit of our paper Cur- 
rency. Would it not be well if all the money emitted on the Continent, 
had the Credit of all the Continent stampt on it ? Otherwise it may 
be, some Goverments may emit more than their neighbours chuse to 
give a Credit to, which at this very critical Season may bring on some 
disagreable and perhaps dangerous disputes. But when I reflect I am 
no Statesman and that you know it, I feel the concious blush which for 
this once let attone for the fault. I only add in this subject that every 
one must be sensible that ten thousand difficulties are to be encountered 
and as many evils avoided in forming a new and a large State, and tho 
I have the highest opinion of the Wisdom and Virtue of the present 
Members of the Congress and think they have proved themselves equal 
to their Appointments, yet they must remember that neither Wisdom 
or Virtue are heriditary. I smiled on reading Genl. Carlton's orders ; 
in the beginning he seems to be in a dire passion, but before he finishes 
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is strangely softened : he must either have had a severe reproff from 
How, (conveyed privately) or he really trembles at the late Resolves 
of that Congress, he seems so heartily to despise. 1 How far Retalia- 
tion may be lawfule to be excersised by Man, I will not undertake to 
say, but this I dare affirm, that if it ever was fit to be practised, it is 
with those (now our enemies), who pay no regard to Justice, Humanity 
or Honor. I rather think, that as long as that Text remains in sacred 
Writt, " Vengeance is mine, I will repay," it never will be practiced by 
English Americans, or any thing mark the line of their Conduct, y* so 
much as seems to be contrary to the Will of Heaven. 

The Tories in this Colony begin to be pretty saucy, and as How 
collects Strength, they more and more shew themselves. We have too 
many of them and the captured Scoth, among us, considering so many 
of our young men are absent, to be secure, unless they were disarmd ; 
which for a long season I have thot a piece of prudence, and why that 
has not been done, those in power, best know. 

I wish my Circumstances would allow of a Visit to the Southward, 
I should see then in Fact, what I can but faintly know by accts from 
others ; but Prudence forbids. 

When this Colony assumd Goverment, I thot [seal] (tho I freely 
own it was w 4 much reluctance, as [seal] I was ever ashamed) to 
desire two Friends, if any small place turned up, which they thot I 
could fill, with honor to myself and advantage to my Country, to think 
on me. Sometime after, my Country honord me with an Appointment 
to the Seat of a Justice in the Inferior Court for this County ; mistaking 
my Ability as much as they crossd my Inclination, but which thro the 
perswation of many Friends I accepted. It sitts ill on me, and I fear 
'ere long like one of my Predecessors in the same County, I shall nod 
my Approbation, and sink into a State of Forgetfulness. My Country 
I wish to serve, but my pocket forbids a conspicuous post, if therefore 
any thing in which you think I may be serviceable, that would be a 
moderate standing dish, presents, and you mention my name, it will ever 
be gratefully be resented, but I had rather it should be omitted than 
once known I askd for it. I can only add, after wishing you y e Divine 
presence a blessing, that I am your very Affect Friend. 

[No signature.] 

Adams to Savage. 

Philad. Aug. 29, 1777. 
My dear Sir: — I have stepped aside to write you this Letter. It 
will be delivered to you by Daniel Clymer Esq, who is warmly attached 
to our great Cause. He is besides Nephew to General Roberdeau, 2 

1 Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford), v. 539. 

2 Daniel Roberdeau, a member of the Continental Congress, from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1777-1779. 
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whose character is well known to the Publick. Your friendly Notice 
of Mr. Clymer and Introducing him into the Circle of your Acquaint- 
ance will much oblige me. He tells me he has some Effects in Boston 
which he wishes to transport out of the state of Massachusetts] B[ay]. 
If you can assist him consistently with the law, you will add to the 
favor. I am with Respect to our Friends very affectionately Yours. 



Adams to Savage. 

York Town, Pennsylva. Octob. 26, 1777. 

My dear Sir : — I heartily congratulate you on the entire Victory 
obtained by General Gates over Burgoin. This is a striking Instance 
of the Truth of the Observation in Holy Writ, " Pride goeth before a 
Fall." Our sincere Acknowledgments of Gratitude are due to the 
Supreme Disposer of all Events. I suppose Congress will recommend 
that a Day be set apart through out the United States for solemn 
Thanksgiving. 

I rejoyce that my Friend General Gates, after what had happened, is 
honored by Providence as the Instrument in this great affair. The 
N v England Troops stand high in the Estimation of all seusible and 
impartial Men. 

Inclosed is a letter which shows that there are heroes also in this 
state. I fancy Howe is now as much in the Power of Genl. Washington 
as Burgoin was, of Gates. God grant he may share a similar Fate ! 
Hazel wood and his brave officers and Seamen merit great Praise. 1 

I received your favor by the Post and thank you for the Inclosures. 
Adieu my Friend. Yours in haste. 

Adams to Savage. 2 

York Town, June 8, 1778. 

My dear Sir, — I had the Pleasure of receiving a Letter from you 
while I was on my late Journey to this Place, which I do not recollect 
to have answered. 

Last Saturday, President Laurens received a letter from Lord Howe, 
and another from Gen. Clinton each enclosing Copy of an Act of the 
British Parliament conformable to the Bills which have already been 
published. An Answer was returned to his Lordship and the General 
in which they are informed that " When the British King shall be 
seriously disposed to put an End to the unprovoked and cruel War 

1 This refers to the attack of Donop upon Fort Mercer, Red Bank, October 22. 
Hazelwood's conduct later brought merited punishment. 

2 Addressed to Samuel P. Savage as President of the Board of War. 
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waged against these United States, Congress will be ready to attend to 
such Terms of Peace as shall be consistent with the Honor of independ- 
ent Nations, the Interest of their Constituents, and the sacred Regard 
which they mean to show to Treaties." * 

Will you permit me to recommend to your Circle, Mr. Doree, the 
Bearer of this letter. He is a French Gentleman and is mentioned to 
me by my Friends in this Town, as very deserving of Notice. 2 Be so 
kind as to call on my dear Mrs. A., and let her know that I am in 
health, and have not Leisure to write to her at present. 

My Regards to Mrs. Savage, Mr. Scollay, and his Family, etc. 
Adieu my dear Sir. 

Adams to Savage. 

Philad. July 3d 1778. 
My dear Sib, — Yesterday I arrived in the City, and today I have 
the Pleasure of receiving your Letters of the 10th and 18th of June, 
the last of which inclosed the News Papers of that Day. I observe a 
Paragraph under the Head of Paris, the 15th of April, mentioning the 
Arrival of Mr. Adams a few days before. 8 I hope it is true ; but I 
wonder that no Notice was taken of it in a Letter from Portsmouth, of 
the 22d of the same Month, which mentions the sailing of the Commis- 
sioners from St. Helens on the 21st, and this was taken from a London 
Paper of the 25th, ten days after the announcing of his Arrival in Paris. 
Capt. Courter 4 brought us nothing new from 'France. You have com- 
monly had News from Europe earlier than we, though not so authenti- 
cally. Your Papers give us brilliant Accounts from that Quarter. 
" Spain has this day avowd her Acknowledgment and support of the 
Independence of America." " It is expected that Holland will be the 
next Power to recognize the Independence of America. " &c. &c. These 
■ things we expected to hear of before this Time. They are the Effects 
of Instructions given to the Agents of Congress so long ago, as while 
they were at Baltimore in Dec. 76, 5 and at a time when the Enemy 
were striding through the Jerseys. Our affairs were then at a low Ebb 
indeed ; but Nil desperandum was the Motto of the true Patriots of 
America. Heaven has since done great Things for us, for which, I 

1 See Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford), xi. 572, 574. Adams was 
a member of the committee which drafted the answer. 

2 Fidel Dorre, who had some commercial dealings with Congress. 

8 Adams embarked on the frigate Boston, February 13, 1778, and, after many 
exciting adventures, reached Paris, April 8. 

4 Harmon Courter. See Journals of the Continental Congress (Ford), xi. 
657, 564. 

5 When Silas Deane was sent to France. 
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fear, we are not so thankful as we ought to be. Our Army has gained 
considerable Advantages over the Enemy since they left this Cify. The 
Particulars are not yet come to hand. You will doubtless have them 
before I shall be able to inform you of them. I now begin to promise 
myself the Pleasure of seeing the Liberties of our Country established 
on a solid Foundation. It will then be my most earnest wish to be re- 
leased from all publick Cares, and sit down with my Family and a little 
Circle of faithful Friends in the Cottage of Obscurity. There we will 
give Thanks to the God of Heaven for the great things he has done for 
America, and fervently pray that she may be virtuous, without which 
she cannot long enjoy the Blessings of Freedom. 

I am greatly concerned for my dear native Town, lest after having 
stood foremost in the Cause of Religion and Liberty she should lose 
her Glory. We may say inter Nos, Her Principles and Manners have 
had great Influence in securing the Liberties of America. But has she 
not exchanged her manly Virtue, for Levity and Luxury and a Train 
of ridiculous Vices, which will speedily sink her in Contempt. I am 
affraid the cry of too many is Qucerenda Pecunia primum est ! 

Get Money, Money still 

And then let Virtue follow if she will ! 

The inordinate Love of Gain, will make a shameful Alteration in the 
Character of those who have heretofore sacrificed every Enjoyment to 
the Love of their Country. He is the best Patriot who stems the Torrent 
of Vice, because that is the most destructive Enemy of his Country. 
Adieu my Friend. 

My Friendly Regards to Mrs. Savage, Mr. Scollay &c. &c. 

The inclosed Letters from General Washington have been received and 
published since writing the foregoing. 1 



Savage to Adams. 

Boston, 29 th July, 1778. 

My very dear Sir, — I inclose a Letter which I dare say will, 
give you pleasure ; it is from One of your closest Friends. 

Pray my Friend what occasioned the very sudden Return of M r 
H[ancock]. He arrivd quite unexpected. • Various are the Conjec- 
tures for the true Cause ; his Friends say the Airs of Philadelphia doth 
not sute him. 

I send your Favors of 3 July and 8 June, that by Mr Dorre but 
last Saturday — the good Gentleman having been sick. The Town of 

1 His letters of June 29 and July 1, giving an account of the affair near 
Monmouth Court House. 
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Boston have drawn a spirited Petition to the Select Men for a Meeting 
to prevent y e Return of the Tories. 

The present posture of our Affairs seems much more agreeable than 
of late. Heaven prosper the Expedition on foot. The post is just 
going. I can only add that I am Yr very Affecte and most Ob fc Serv*. 

Adams to Savage. 

Philad. October 17, 1778. 
My dear Sir, — I suppose you will have seen before this reaches 
you the Pennsylvania Packett of tuesday last, which contains a Resolu- 
tion of Congress expressing their Sense that true Religion and good 
Morals are the only Foundation, of Publick Liberty and Happiness; 
and earnestly recommending to the several States to take the most 
effectual Measures for the Encouragement thereof, and to prevent 
Stage playing and such kiuds of Diversions, as are productive of Vice, 
Idleness, Dissipation and a general Depravity of Principles and Man- 
ners. Also enjoyning on all Officers of the Army to see that the 
Rules prescribed for the Encouragement of Virtue and the discounte- 
nancing of Prophaness and Vice are duly executed. You must know 
that in humble Imitation, as it would seem, of the Example of the 
British Army, some of the Officers of ours have condescended to act on 
the Stage; while others, and one of superior Rank, were pleased to 
countenance them with their Presence. This with some other Appear- 
ances as disagreeable to the sober Inhabitants of this City as to 
Congress, gave Occasion for the Resolution. I am sorry that by a 
Repetition of a theatrical Performance, which at least appeared to be 
done in Contempt of the Sense of Congress, another Resolution became 
necessary. 1 You will see it in the enclosed Paper. The young french 
Marquiss has discoverd the Dignity of the Citizen in the Regard he so 
readily paid to the sentiments of those in Civil Authority on this occa- 
sion. I hope that other Gentlemen " of the first Rank and Fortune 
who deny themselves the Pleasures of domestick life and expose them- 
selves to the Hardships of a Camp in the glorious Cause of Freedom," 
show as much good sense and Attention to the Cause of Virtue. 
Adieu. 

Savage to Adams. 

Boston, Oct r , 1778. 
My very dear Sir, — Yours of the 30 th septemf I receivd, the 
Cover also with the Letters for M? A and others, are delivered. 

Your Observations on the education of Youth, gave me pleasure. A 

1 The two resolutions are printed in the Journals of the Continental Congress 
(Ford), xri. 1001, 1018. Probably Arnold was the officer " of superior rank " 
mentioned. See Penn. Mag. of History, in. 364. 
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wise preceptor by the Choice of Subjects, might in every branch of 
Literature inspire the young mind with the love of God and his 
Country, and make that, Recreation which is too often considered and 
dreaded as a Task. I doubt not many a Genius hath been spoiled by 
being obliged to trudge on thro the dull round of stated exercises, and 
faulted if nature forces to an excentric motion. 

You discover your love to dear N England in all you do or write : 
partiality here perhaps may be a Virtue : but to ascribe the happy 
Cause of American Independence to N E only, is with me a doubt. I 
also dearly love my Country, and tho I feel too great a partiality for 
her, yet the heroes and Statesmen, S° Caro : and Virginia have fur- 
nished for the Field and the Cabinet, lead me to believe their Constitu- 
ents are inspired with the same glorious Spirit. 

You ask me, whether a Nation may not be independent and at the 
same time bound in the strongest Fetters of Slavery. There was a 
time at the beginning of this bloody Contest when I trembled for my 
Country, fearing, whether free or bound, we should all turn Sots. . The 
Vice is altered, The man's the same, and unless heaven interpose we 
shall all turn Sharpers, and tho free in a political, yet in a moral Sense, 
Slaves to the worst of passion, Covetiousness. What follows is between 
me and thee, and friendship must apologize for what is imprudent or 
otherwise amiss. I most sincerely value you as my Friend, but as 
much as I value you my Country lies nearer my heart, and I greatly 
fear the differences now subsisting between you and* your once worthy 
Friend Mr H[ancock] may greatly hurt her interest : the Effects are 
already visible ; the enemies of America triumph in the Strife and are 
taking every measure to encrease the F4ame. The Friends of their 
Country cannot stand by idle Spectators ; they see the encreasing Con- 
test with weeping eyes and aching hearts, & wish a Reconciliation. 
Permit me my Friend to attempt (however inadequate to the Task) a 
Restoration of friendship between two who once were dear to each 
other, and who now perhaps from mistakes and misapprehensions seem 
so distant. 

It was an excellent Observation of Luther, between whom and 
Calvin a breach once happened, Calvin, says he, was first in the Trans- 
gression, but I glory in being first in the Reconciliation. Here was 
discoverable true greatness of Mind, and we have the evidence of In- 
spiration, that he who conquers himself is greater than he who taketh a 
city. I am sure, from your Soul, you detest the modern notions of 
honor, and pray, my dear Sir, tell me where lies the difference, but in 
degree, between him who settles a Dispute by a Sword or pistol and 
the man who but nurses an unfriendly sentiment against his brother: 
this temper you much dislike in another, why will you suffer a moment 
in your own bosom ? The dear Master, who you now love was first in 
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the Reconciliation and hath forgiven you ; " go thou and do likewise " 
let his precept, let his dear example force you to a reconciliation ; let 
the Cry of the Widow and Fatherless throughout America, who dearly 
love and honor you both ; let the dear Country plead the necessity — 
let every argument drawn from Calvary to the least Aceldama in 
America be urged to unite in Friendship, two Gentlemen, upon whose 
reconciliation so much good to the Country depends. 

You are both men and must both die and, then, if not till then, this 
must be the Work, or the pillow of death will be uneasy. I could use 
a thousand ' arguments and point out as many motives, but words are 
needless -, your own good sense can supply more and of more Cogency 
than my Invention can furnish. 

Did I not remember I was writing to one who I believe to be a fol- 
lower of the meek and lowly Savior, I should fear this unaccustomd 
freedom would dissolve a Friendship, I most highly prize, but as I trust 
the Friendship is mutual, I will believe you will receive it as it is 
really designed an Instance of the sincere Esteem and regard with 
which I am Yr most sincre (tho perhaps weak) Frd and Ser 1 . 1 



Adams to Savage. 

Boston, Nov. 29, 1785. 

My dear Friend, — Being from an intimate Acquaintance assured 
that you are a Friend to men of real Merit, give me Leave to recom- 
mend to you Sam 1 Barret Esq r , who is desirous of being appointed 
Clerk of the Sessions and of the Common Pleas in your County. His 
good Character you well know. He has met with repeated singular 
Misfortunes during the late War and since. From his Representation, 
of the Truth of which I cannot doubt, he has conducted himself with 
Candour, Judgment, and Integrity. If it be not inconsistent with your 
own upright Views, you will oblige me by favouring his Wishes. I am 
affectionately Your Friend. 

Dr. Green communicated the following note : 

I have received from Mr. J. H. Morse, of San Francisco, for 
the Society, an interesting relic of former times. It is a 
ticket which entitles J. F. Fellows to a free pass for three 
months on the Winnisimmet Ferry between Chelsea and 
Boston. It reads as follows : 

1 Adams's reply is in Wells, " Life and Public Services of Samuel Adams," 
in. 56. 
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WINNISIMMET FERRY. 



No. Chelsea, Oct. 1 1845 

This Ticket Entitles Mr. J. F. Fellows and the persons whose 
names are hereupon endorsed, to pass in the Steam Boats whenever 
they run between Boston and Chelsea, for a term beginning at this 
date, and ending Jany, 1846 

Not Transferable. 

D. W. Smith Cashier. 
[Endorsed] Miss Fellows. 

Sixty-five years ago Chelsea was a village of five thousand 
inhabitants, and to-day, together with the towns of Revere and 
Winthrop set off from its territory, it has a population of sixty 
thousand persons. What interested me especially in the ticket 
was the fact that more than sixty years ago I knew Mr. John 
F. Fellows, who at that time lived in Chelsea and was connected 
with " The Boston Daily Atlas." 



Colonel T. W. Higginson submitted a series of war letters, 
extracts from which were, in his absence, read by Dr. E. H. 
Hall. These were private letters, written to his daughter by 
Dr. Seth Rogers, Surgeon of the First South Carolina Vol- 
unteers under Colonel Higginson in 1862-64, a regiment of 
that name enlisted under Brigadier General Rufus Saxton, 
Military Governor of the Department of the South. This 
regiment (renumbered in February, 1864, the thirty-third 
United States Colored Infantry under an alphabetical arrange- 
ment) was lately pronounced by the " Association of the 
Graduates of West Point" to have been "the first regiment 
of colored troops ever formed and enlisted into the service 
of the United States." The first Massachusetts colored regi- 
ment, Colonel Shaw's, was some months later ; and it is to be 
remembered that the entire number of colored troops enlisted 
during the Civil War was 186,107, by official announcement. 
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A Surgeon's War Letters. 

Camp Saxton, Beaufort, S. C. 
December 27, 1862. 

. . . There is a little more of solid reality in this work of camp-life 
than I have found in any previous experience. You remember my de- 
light in the life of ship surgeon, when I had three hundred and fifty of 
the lowest Irish to care for. Multiply that delight by ten and you will 
approximate to what I get among these children of the tropics. A 
more childlike, jovial, devotional, musical, shrewd, amusing set of beings 
never lived. Be true to them and they will be devoted to you. I 
leave all my things in tent unguarded and at loose ends, as I could 
never think of doing in a white regiment, and if I ever l6se anything 
you shall be informed. Their religious devotion is more natural than 
any I ever witnessed. At this moment the air is full of melody from 
the tents, of prayer and hymns, mingled with the hearty yah, yah, of the 
playful outsiders. 

Last night I had too many business letters to get off in today's mail 
to allow me time for writing half of what I wished, and since then I 
have lived so long that much has been lost in the ages. I want, once 
for all, to say that Col. H. is splendid — pardon the McClellan word, — 
beyond even my anticipation, which, you know, has for years been 
quite exalted. I stood by General [Rufus] Saxton, who is a West 
Pointer, the other night, witnessing the dress parade, and was delighted 
to hear him say that he knew of no other man who could have magically 
brought these blacks under the military discipline that makes our camp 
one of the most enviable. Should we by possibility ever increase to a 
brigade I can already foresee that our good Colonel is destined to be 
the Brigadier General. 

I am about selecting my orderly from among the privates, and just 
now a Lieutenant brought little " Charlie " before me : a boy of four- 
teen or fifteen, who saw his master shot at Hilton Head without weeping 
over it ; who had some of his own teeth knocked out at the same time. 
He has always taken care of his master and knows so many things that 
I shall probably avail myself of his bright eyes and willing hands. We 
have had an old uncle " Tiff," whom I should take if I had the time 
and strength to wait upon him when he should get too tired to wait 
upon me. He is a dear old man who prays day and night. 

I have forgotten whether I have written that the mocking-bird sings 
by day and the cricket by night. To me it is South America over 
again. The live oak grows to enormous size. Today I made thirty 
of my longest paces across the diameter of the branches of one of thes^ 
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handsome trees. The beautiful gray moss pendent everywhere from 
its branches gave the most decided impression of fatherliness and age. 

Col. H. kindly invited James and me to mess with him and the ad- 
jutant. Thus we have a pleasant little table under the supervision of 
"William and Hattie," in an old home just outside the camp. I am 
yet sharing the young captain's tent, but in a day or two shall have my 
own pitched. . . . We are not more than fifty rods from the shore. 
Our landing is remarkable for its old fort, built of shells and cement in 
16 — by Jean Paul de la Ribaudiere. 1 Its preservation is almost equal 
to monuments perpetuated by Roman cement. 

The chance for wild game here is excellent, and in anticipation I 
enjoy it much, while in reality I doubt whether I shall ever find time 
for such recreation, and actual profit to our stomachs. It is not very 
easy for us to get fresh meat here, but we shall not suffer, because 
oysters are plentiful and fresh. 

Our Chaplain is a great worker, and has a good influence over the 
soldiers — I presume Mr. Wasson knows him, — Mr. [James II.] 
Fowler, who was not long ago at Cambridge. 

My first assistant surgeon is Dr. Hawks 2 of Manchester, N. H. He 
is a radical anti-slavery man, somewhat older than I, and has had a 
large medical experience and in addition has been hospital surgeon at 
Beaufort during several months. He has been rigidly examined by 
three regimental surgeons from New England, and they have given him 
a very flattering certificate of qualification. I consider myself fortunate 
in having a man so well fitted for the place. The men and officers 
like him, and I fancy will take to him quite as much as to me. The 
second assistant is not yet decided upon, but will probably be a young 
man who has already been several months in the army. The hospital 
steward has also had experience . . . 

December 31, 1862. 
I examine from sixty to eighty men every morning and make pre- 
scriptions for those who need them. Doing this and visiting those in 
the hospital, usually keeps me busy from breakfast to dinner ; after 
that my assistants can "see care" ordinarily of everybody till next 
morning. My afternoons are almost equally busy in contriving ways 
to keep the soldiers from getting sick, improving my hospital, etc. We 
have to make everything as we go on. The hospital is the upper 
floor of an old cotton gin building. I had the machinery moved and 

1 The writer appears to have been confused in his reference. Ribault's colony 
of 1562 was at Port Royal Sound, in the territory then known as Florida. Two 
years after Rene de Laudonniere established himself at the mouth of St. John's 
River, Florida, where he was superseded by Ribault in 1565. In that year the 
Spaniards under Menendez wiped out the settlement. See 2 Proa, vin. 416. 

2 J. M. Hawks. 
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bedsteads made, beds made and filled with dry, coarse grass that the 
soldiers brought on their heads from the plains, and eight sick men 
were put in last Thursday. It was a hard day's work, but the men 
were very sick, and I had all the help that could work in the building. 
We have no such thing as pillows or sheets, but we have plenty of 
blankets, and the knapsacks answer nicely for pillows. Dr. Hawks 
had already got a good fire-place in the room and now everything is as 
systematic, and almost as comfortable, as in any hospital. . . . Some of 
our officers and men have been off and captured some oxen, and today 
all hands have been getting ready for a great barbecue, which we are 
to have tomorrow. They have killed ten oxen, which are now being 
roasted whole over great pits containing live coals made from burning 
logs in them. 

January 1, 1863. 

This is the evening of the most eventful day of my life. Our barbecue 
was a most wonderful success. Two steamboats came loaded with people 
from Beaufort, St. Helena Island and Hilton Head. Among the vis- 
itors were some of my new acquaintances. My friend, Mr. Hall of the 
voyage on the Delaware. But the dearest friend I found among them 
was Miss Forten, whom you remember. She is a teacher of the freed 
children on St. Helena Island. Gen. Saxton and his father and others 
came from Beaufort, and several cavalry officers hovered around the out- 
skirts of our multitude of black soldiers and civilians, and in the centre 
of all was the speakers' stand, where the General and our Colonel and 
some others, with the band, performed the ceremonies of the day. 
Several good speeches were made, but the most impressive scene was 
that which occurred at the presentation of the Dr. Cheever flag to our 
regiment. After the presentation speech had been made, and just as 
Col. Higginson advanced to take the flag and respond, a negro woman 
standing near began to sing " America," and soon many voices of freed- 
men and women joined in the beautiful hymn, and sang it so touchingly 
that every one was thrilled beyond measure. Nothing could have been 
more unexpected or more inspiring. The President's proclamation and 
General Sax ton's New Year's greeting had been read, and this spon- 
taneous outburst of love and loyalty to a country that has heretofore so 
terribly wronged these blacks, was the birth of a new hope in the hon- 
esty of her intention. I most earnestly trust they may not hope in vain. 

Col. Higginson was so much inspired by the remarkable thought of, 
and singing of, the hymn, that he made one of his most effective speeches. 
Then came Gen. Saxton with a most earnest and brotherly speech to the 
blacks and then Mrs. Frances D. Gage, and finally all joined in the John 
Brown hymn, and then to dinner. A hundred things of interest occurred 
which I have not time to relate. Everybody was happy in the bright 
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sunshine, and in the great hope. The ten oxen were eaten with hearty 
relish and barrels of molasses and water and vinegar and ginger were 
drunk to wash them down. Mr. Hall, Miss Forten and some others 
took dinner with us. 

January 2, 1863. 
... I did not observe any reporters at our barbecue yesterday, but 
I presume some of the journals will contain enough to make it unneces- 
sary for me to write more than my letter of yesterday. I will, however, 
reiterate the statement that it was the most eventful day of my life. 
To know what I mean you must stand in the midst of the disenthralled 
and feel the inspiration of their birth into freedom. . . . There is 
nothing in history more touching and beautiful than the spontaneous 
outburst of these freed men and women just at the moment when our 
gallant colonel was receiving the flag of the regiment. None of us 
had ever heard them sing America, and the most infinite depth and 
tenderness of 

My Country 'tis of thee 

Sweet land of liberty 

was inspiring to the last degree. I doubt if our Col. ever spoke so well 
and he justly attributed inspiration to the unexpected singing of the 
hymn. 

January 6, 1863. 

For the first time in the six weeks Colonel H. has been in camp, he 
to-day went to Beaufort. He returns with a more civilized air and in- 
forms me that there are yet many people outside our camp. 

The rebel pickets above came down to the river bank this morning 
and announced that an armistice had been agreed upon for six months, 
and therefore laid aside their guns and sat on the bank, fishing. Their 
statement is not credited, because nobody believes the insanity of the 
nation has taken such a disastrous turn. 

I am steadily becoming acquainted with very remarkable men whose 
lives in slavery and whose heroism in getting out of it, deepens my faith 
in negro character and intellect. The difference in physiognomy among 
them now seems to me quite as marked as among the whites and the 
physiognomy of their diseases is quite as apparent to me. 

January 9, 1863. 
This morning, the adjutant and I, with eight oarsmen, went down to 
Hilton Head in our surf boat. The distance cannot be far from twelve 
miles and the trip is a charming one, though the shores are wanting in 
those rugged qualities which help to make the difference in character 
between the North and the South. Our black soldiers sang as they 
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rowed — not the songs of common sailors — but the hymns of praise 
mingled with those pathetic longings for a better world, so constant 
with these people. There are times when I could quite enjoy more 
earthly songs for them, even a touch of the wicked, but this generation 
must live and die in sadness. The sun can never shine for them as for 
a nation of freemen whose fathers were not slaves. 

My special business in going to Hilton Head was to test the honesty 
of a certain medical purveyor, who does not incline to honor the requisi- 
tions of the surgeon of the 1st Reg. S. C. Vol's. He has not yet heard 
of the popularity of the black regiments, but Uncle Samuel will teach him 
that, as well as a few other things. But it will be too late for him to 
repent in this world when he shall have learned the lesson. 

The Flora — Gen. Saxton's steamer — came down from Beaufort 
and we were towed back by her to our camp. I met the General on 
the steamer and was delighted to find him in that mood over the pur- 
veyor's second refusal, which will work out a line of retributive justice. 
He read io me a letter just received by him from Secretary Stanton, 
which authorizes me to draw direct from New York. So we shall be all 
right within two weeks, I hope. In addition to all my other duties, I 
should quite like to prescribe for some of those pro-slavery scamps who 
disgrace the federal shoulder-straps. This particular case was polite 
enough to me, for which I was sorry. When Gen. [David] Hunter 
gets here there will be a bowing and scraping to the anti-slavery men 
that may awaken wickedness in my heart. ... 

I am just now busy in trying to discover the causes of such an excess 
of pleurisy and pneumonia in our camp, as compared with white regi- 
ments. Thus far I can only get the reiteration of the fact that negroes 
are more subject to these diseases than are the whites. I should be 
very sorry to find that their nightly " praise meetings,'' or " shouts," 
acted an important role in the development of these diseases, yet, thus 
far, our gravest cases are the most religious. It would be a sad but 
curious coincidence, if while the Colonel and young captain are dili- 
gently taking notes of the songs and hymns of the soldiers, the surgeon 
phould note a marked fatality resulting from this sweet religious ex- 
pression. We shall see. It is as difficult to inculcate temperance in 
religion here, among these sun-burned children, as to introduce it into a 
Methodist camp-meeting. I hope we shall not have to shut in religious 
expressions by military rules. 

Speaking of coincidences, reminds me that I found the steward, this 
morning, putting up prescriptions in bits of the " Liberator." I don't 
believe Mr. Garrison's editorials ever before came so near these black 
soldiers. I wondered if the powders would not have some magic power 
conveyed to them. South Carolina is getting a simultaneous doctoring 
of body and soul. 
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Sunday evening, January 11, 1863. 

At service today the President's proclamation was read and the 
Colonel asked all who wanted to fight for liberty, to say u Aye." 
The response would have satisfied greater enthusiasts than uncle 
Abraham. . . . 

I have lost more than one hour's sleep since coming here, listening 
to the coughing of the soldiers in the night and in trying to contrive 
plans to meet the more obvious causes. In a climate so damp and 
with change of temperature so great between midday and midnight, I 
have steadily felt the importance of some means by which the soldier's 
A tents could, with their clothing, be more effectually dried and puri- 
fied than is ordinarily done by the sun. To have a fire in a tent 7x8 
for four men, without fireplaces, stove, or even an opening in the top, 
did not seem quite feasible, but we are trying in James's and one* 
other company, an experiment which is likely to prove a success. Re- 
membering the antiseptic influence of wood smoke, and also the primi- 
tive cabins from which many of our people came, we have, this evening, 
had fires built in the centre of the tents, the floor boards in the middle 
being removed and a hole being dug in the sand for the fuel. The 
soldiers enjoy this scheme. After the smoke ceases, the beds of coals 
make the tents seem very cosy. The Colonel is not backward in favor- 
ing every hygienic measure that offers any good to the soldiers. A 
few days experiment with two companies will settle the question by 
comparison of sick lists. 

Monday evening, January 12, 1863. 

Tonight I. am seated in my own tent, and my orderly is patiently 
practising on a copy of his name on the other side of my little hard 
pine table. I have a double tent, two joined with a rough floor ele- 
vated about a foot from the sand and open at the sides so that the wind 
can whistle under, as well as over, my two rooms. These rooms are 
each nine feet square and parted by the folds of the two tents. I have 
room enough for a large family and it seems wrong that I should have 
so much, while those little 7x8 tents of the soldiers, literally steam 
with four bodies in them. But with the clothing allowed by Govern- 
ment, they could never be comfortable alone at night. On the whole, 
I like these little tents for soldiers better [than] those which receive a 
larger number. I see no way of isolating soldiers into decency. The 
unnatural life must, of course, have few material comforts. On the 
other hand the out-of-door life compensates for many violations of 
wholesome laws. I find our officers universally gaining flesh. . . . 
Instead of fire-places, I have found a little stove with so much draft 
that I can have all the front open and thus get the light which makes a 
tent so pleasant and social. . . . 
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January 13, 1863. 

• • • When I sit down at evening it always seems as if there could be 
but one subject to write upon, the music of these religious soldiers, who 
sing and pray steadily from supper time till "taps" at 8.30, interrupted 
only by roll-call at eight. The chaplain's pagoda-like school-house is 
the scene of earnest prayers and hymns at evening. I am sure the 
President is remembered more faithfully and gratefully in prayer by 
these christian soldiers than by any other regiment in the army. It is 
one thing for a chaplain to pray for him, but quite another for the sol- 
diers to kneel and implore blessings on his head and divine guidance 
for his thoughts. These men never forget to pray earnestly for the 
officers placed over them ; such prayers ought to make us' true to them. 

This afternoon, for the first time, our men are getting some money — 
not direct from the Government, but through that constant friend to 
them — Gen. Saxton, who waits for Government to refund it to him. 
The real drawback to enlistments is that the poor fellows who were in 
the Hunter regiment have never been paid a cent by the Government. 
Without reflection, one would suppose the offer of freedom quite suffi- 
cient inducement for them to join us. But you must remember that 
not the least curse of slavery is ignorance and that the intellectual 
enjoyment of freedom cannot, by the present generation, be so fully 
appreciated as its material gifts and benefits. Just think how few there 
are, even in New England, who could bravely die for an Idea, you will 
see that the infinite love of freedom which inspires these people is not 
the same that fills the heart of a more favored race. . . . 

Before breakfast this morning I stood on the shore and listened to 
the John Brown hymn, sung by a hundred of our recruits, as they 
came up the river on the steamer Boston, from St. Augustine, Fla. 
Our Lieut. Col. [Billings] * went down last week for them and today we 
have received into our regiment all but live, whom I rejected in conse- 
quence of old age and other disabilities. It seemed hard to reject men 
who came to fight for their freedom, but these poor fellows are a hin- 
drance in active service, and we might be compelled to leave them to 
the mercy of those who know not that " It blesseth him that gives and 
him that takes." 

... I wish you could see how finely the Colonel appears in my dress 
coat. His was sent from Worcester quite a time before I left New 
England, but has never reached him. Very likely some miserable 
colonel of a poor white regiment appropriated it. I pity those who get 
so demoralized by association and wish they could have the benefit of 
our higher code. As I am less for ornament than for use here, I of- 
fered my coat to the Colonel, and was glad to find that Theodore [a 
tailor in Worcester] had applied his " celestial " principle " under the 
1 Col. Liberty Billings. 
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arms/' so that a Beaufort tailor could easily make an exact fit for the 
upper sphere. To sick soldiers it is unimportant whether I have one 
or two rows of buttons, and my handsome straps fit just as well on my 
fatigue coat as on the other. . . . 

At this moment the camp resounds with the John Brown hymn, sung 
as no white regiment can sing it, so full of pathos and harmony. I 
know you will think me over enthusiastic about these people, but every 
one of you would be equally so, if here. Every day deepens my 
conviction that if we are true to them they will be true to us. The 
Colonel arrives at the same conclusion. When I think of their long- 
suffering at the hands of the whites, and then of their readiness to for- 
give, I feel a reverence for the race that I did not know before coming 
among them. You need not fancy that I find them perfect; it has not 
been my fortune to find mortals of that type, — even in Worcester, — 
but I do find them, as a people, religious, kind hearted, forgiving and 
as truth loving as the average of whites, more so than the Irish of the 
lowest rank. 

January 17, Evening. 
This has been a triumphant day for our regiment. We have marched 
to Beaufort and back in such style as to turn jeers into admiration, and 
tonight our men are full of music and delight. The Colonel, not con- 
tent with marching the whole length of the front street, actually stopped 
on the parade ground and drilled the regiment an hour or more, and 
then they marched home to the music of their own voices. The differ- 
ent encampments at Beaufort had large delegations by the way-side, as 
we entered the town, and we were greeted with such language as per- 
tains to vulgar negro haters. Our men were apparently indifferent to 
it and the officers could afford to wait in silence. I fell aback to the 
rear with the major and was constantly delighted at the manly bearing 
of our soldiers. Not a head was turned to the right or left — not a 
word spoken. At length a white soldier struck a negro man, not of 
our regiment, and the poor fellow appealing to us, we wheeled our 
horses upon the rabble, and Major Strong, with drawn sword pursued 
the offender, with the point of that instrument a little nearer the fel- 
low's back than seemed wholesome. I have rarely seen one more 
thoroughly frightened. The effect was magical, no more audible 
sneers. But wasn't it good to march our regiment proudly in the 
front of those mansions where two years ago the [Southern] chivalry 
were plotting something as strange, but quite unlike. 

January 18, Sunday evening. 
Such a transparent day and cool north winds make even South 
Carolina endurable, while it lasts, I mean. When General Hunter 
gets here we expect to nullify the State. ... In our camp most curi- 

44 
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ous problems present themselves, as how to keep people from scurvy 
without vegetables and fresh meat; how to have a good fire in tents with- 
out a fireplace, stove or ventilation ; how to make bread without yeast 
and without oven. How to treat the sick without medicines, — how to 
amputate limbs without knives, — all these and many other similarly 
knotty questions the surgeon of the First Regiment of S. C. Vol's, has 
to consider, — sometimes when he ought to be sleeping. This is not 
said complainingly. Our men rarely complain and those jeering white 
soldiers who saw their firm tread in the streets of Beaufort, yesterday, 
must have discovered a reason for their patience, this silent waiting. 
There was a Destiny in the silent, dignified bearing of our men, yes- 
terday. I never in my life, felt so proud, so strong, so large. . . . 
Hurrah ! Hurrah ! — the Quartermaster just in with despatch from 
signal officer announcing arrival of the Arago, and a gun boat at Hilton 
head, and General Hunter has come. 

January 20, 1863. 

Gen. Hunter is in earnest about arming the blacks, so we may 
confidently expect the well-done to increase. The little opposition to 
our movement will fall to the ground so soon as we can prove our 
worthiness by marked success. Remember, it requires not only time 
but deeds, to undo the hateful lesson this Republic (! ) has been so long 
teaching. The public heart has virus in it, and nothing but the flow of 
arterial blood can purify it. The innocent must suffer for the guilty. 

I am beginning to find a little leisure for noting verbatim some of the 
individual histories of these soldiers and shall endeavor to forward them 
to you. The Colonel and young captain have transcribed many of their 
songs and hymns, but, without the music of their peculiar voices, I con- 
fess the words do not much interest me. Now and then a fine, poetical 
expression, but as a rule, somewhat dry, like the human skull Serg't 
Rivers brought me one day. Their autobiographies, on the contrary, 
if one has the time and patience to draw them out, are often so unique 
that I feel deeply interested in them. 

At dress parade, tonight, the Colonel had some of my sanitary meas- 
ures embodied in a general order and read by the Adjutant. One of 
the most important details was that each tent is hereafter to have a 
fire in it at evening. We have tried it long enough in James's com- 
pany, to be satisfied of its utility. The men do not greatly mind the 
smoke and I have convinced the Colonel that it is one of the best puri- 
fiers and antiseptics we could have. 

January 21, Evening. 
Great days seem natural to us now. General Hunter has reviewed 
our regiment with Gen. Saxton, and the Colonel's long mourned dress 
coat has come, and I no longer weep in secret silence the sacrifice of 
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mine. But we will leave coats for arms and ask you to congratulate the 
1st S. C. V. on the distinction conferred by the General in visiting us 
before any of those in Beaufort. And was it not refreshing to hear the 
General in command say to our soldiers, when formed in hollow square, 
" Men, I am glad to see you so well, I wish we had a hundred thousand 
soldiers like you. Before Spring I hope we shall have fifty thousand. 
You are fighting for your liberty and the liberty of your families and 
friends. The man who is not willing to fight for his liberty is not fit 
to have it." Probably I have not the exact phraseology, but it cannot 
differ materially. It was very impressive to us all, while the cheers 
that followed were stunning to us all. Then the dear, noble General 
Saxton, so long thwarted by pro-slavery opposition, stepped forward 
and informed the regiment that Gen. Hunter had this afternoon told 
him that fifty thousand Springfield rifles are coming to this department 
for the black soldiers. Then the Colonel introduced the surgeons to 
Gen'l Hunter and while taking him to our little hospital, I called his 
attention to the refusal of the Purveyor to honor any requisitions ; con- 
sequently, I take another requisition to Hilton Head, countersigned by 
General Hunter, and we shall see with what result. . . . 



Steamer Ben Deford, January 23, 1863. 

I have refrained till now from informing you of a little expedition 
which for the last few days has been planning for us. I suppose there 
never was an expedition, however small, that got off at the time speci- 
fied, nor one that was kept secret. So we are ^ve days later than in- 
tended, and the floating rumors of our plans are enough in number to 
make it appear that we are to take Charleston and all other prominent 
Secesh places on the coast of Dixie. 

The Planter, the same that Robert Small ran out of Charleston, and 
the John Adams, each with a company of soldiers and some large guns 
on board, started from camp at noon today, Major Strong 1 on the John 
Adams. About four this afternoon we started with four companies 
including that of Cap't R[andolph] the Colonel, Surgeon, and second 
assist't surgeon, and at this moment we are outside the bar, off Hilton 
Head, sailing as quietly in the soft moonlight and warm atmosphere as 
if our intentions were of the most peaceful nature. 

The Ben Deford is really a magnificent steamer for transporting 
troops. A turn among the soldiers just now, convinced me that we 
can have ventilation enough and warmth enough to prevent illness. It 
is a real pleasure to go and see them so quietly wrapped in their 
blankets, — no quarreling, no profanity. Very much depends upon 
our success in this expedition, and the whole responsibility rests upon 

1 John D. Strong. 
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our Colonel. He has absolute authority over these three steamers. 
Our men were all anxious to go, and many, belonging to companies not 
designated for the trip, went to Col. H. and begged to go. Some have 
been permitted to do so. It remains to see how they will fight. 



St. Simon's Bay, January 24. 

At nine this morning we entered this bay expecting to find the John 
Adams waiting for us, but she was not to be seen. We dropped anchor 
and the Colonel and I went on board the gunboat Potomska. There 
we found a remarkable negro who resides on St. Simon's Island and 
who informed us that he knew of a quantity of Railroad iron, that was 
used in the construction of a fort, below, on the shore. So while wait- 
ing for the John Adams, the surf boats were manned and men enough 
taken ashore to secure about two thousand ddllars worth of this new 
iron which is much needed at Hilton Head. 

With Lieut. West, I went up to the Hon. Thomas Butler King's 
estate, and confiscated a nice bath tub and three new windows for my 
hospital, which has only shutters. At four this afternoon the John 
Adams steamed down the bay. 

January 25. 

Still lying at anchor in St. Simon's Bay, waiting for the Planter. 
Judge Stickney of Florida is with us ; an able defender of the oppressed 
and a gentleman. I was much pleased to learn that he was a native of 
Vermont. Surgeon Richardson, formerly of the 9th Maine, is also 
with us. We are to leave him at Fernandina. His health has become 
so frail, he was compelled to resign. Last evening he presented me 
with a pair of shoulder straps for my fatigue coat, with the remark that 
it might become essential that I have them on. But I fancy that who- 
ever of our regiment falls into the hands of the Rebels would scarcely 
be saved by straps and sash. I feel that there is a tacit understanding 
that we are not to surrender under any circumstances. . . . The cap- 
tain of the steamer is an odd genius. 1 He is a Cape Cod man, whose 
profanity is so much a part of his nature that total abstinence from oaths 
might kill him. He swears vigorously for freedom and especially for 
the Massachusetts expression of it. Curses the sluggishness of govern- 
ment officials and swears the democrats ought to be sent to — . . . 
Says he has worked fifteen months with this steamer at an expense of 
four hundred thousand dollars to the government, and he does not be- 
lieve he has earned for it ten dollars that could not have been as well 
earned, if this, and some other steamers, had never been employed. 
Seven hundred and fifty dollars a day, exclusive of coal, counts up. 

1 Captain Hallett. 
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Government ought to draft property as well as men, and then compen- 
sate when it gets through using it. Such a course would put an end to 
private speculation. . . . 

January 26, 1863. 

The Planter got along last night and, with the John Adams, has gone 
through the "inside passage," while we are running outside to meet 
them at Fort Clinch, which is at the entrance of Fernandina Harbor. 

Since coming aboard the steamer I have more opportunity than be- 
fore to talk with the line officers about their men. I find an almost 
universal attachment and confidence. We have a few mulattoes in the 
regiment aud so far as I have conversed with the officers, their testimony 
is very decidedly in favor of the blacks, both for physical and intellect- 
ual points. I was prepared for the former, but was surprised to find 
that the ruling spirits among the soldiers are found mainly among the 
blacks. 

Steamer John Adams, St. Mart's River, 

January 26, 1863. 

. . . We are now in the heart of secesh and before morning shall 
have succeeded or failed in our purpose. At this moment the men are 
loading their muskets with a will that means fight. Our Colonel is 
cool and careful and I trust his judgment in our perilous undertaking. 
But if we should lose him ! 

This town was partly burned a few weeks ago by the gunboat Nep- 
tune, Some of her men went ashore when the white flag was shown, 
but the pickets fired upon them, — hence the destruction of the town. 
A woman has been waving her white handkerchief from one of the 
houses, but we do not care to do anything here. We are moving slowly 
and silently up the river, all lights above extinguished, save* mine and I 
have put my rubber blanket up for a curtain at the window. The 
Colonel is too considerate of me, but takes Dr. Minor 1 to land with the 
troops. I am sadly aware that I could not endure a rapid march of ten 
miles on foot, so I have reluctantly fitted out Dr. Minor with my orderly, 
pistol and sash, tourniquets, etc., and shall try to possess my soul in 
patience, if not in peace. Our men show anything but fear as we pass 
between the double line of pickets. 

Midnight. 
Oh ! the terrible waiting ! Before eleven p. m. one hundred and 
seventy-five men had been landed at Township plantation, ten miles 
above St. Mary's, with the Colonel at their head. And now volley 
after volley of musketry off in the woods sets me to making final prep- 
arations for the wounded. 

1 Thomas T. Minor. - 
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January 27, 1863. 

I appropriated the mess-room for operations and the officer's berths 
to receive the wounded. Fortunately we had thought to bring candles 
along, — no others on board. ... It was not more than one hour be- 
fore we were busy dressing gun-shot wounds. One man was killed in- 
stantly by a ball through the heart and seven were wounded, one of 
whom will die. Braver men never lived. One man with two bullet 
holes through the large muscles of the shoulder and neck, brought off 
from the scene of action, two miles distant, two muskets and not a 
murmur escaped his lips. Another, Robert Sutton, with three wounds, 
one on the skull, which may cost him his life, would not report himself 
till compelled to do so by his officers. While dressing his wounds he 
quietly talked of what they had done and what they yet can do. 
Today I have had the Colonel order him to obey me. He is perfectly 
quiet and cool but takes this whole affair with the religious bravery of a 
man who realizes that freedom is sweeter than life. Yet another did 
not report at all, but kept all night on guard and perhaps I should not 
have known of his having a buck-shot in his shoulder, if some duty 
requiring a sound shoulder had not been required of him today. The 
object of our raid was to surprise and capture a company of rebel 
cavalry pickets, but, as is usual in this war, the enemy seemed to know 
the secret plan, and we only succeeded in making them skedaddle after 
a few rounds, and in bringing off five contrabands, a fine piano [for the 
Beaufort schoolhouse] and divers other things. We also had the 
satisfaction of burning the plantation house and out-buildings, in 
accordance with general orders, so they will not screen any more 
pickets. We steadily send shot and shell over the bluffs to prevent 
their picking off men from our boat, which is their habit. All this is 
very exciting and I enjoy it much. I just now volunteered to go up 
on a bluff and burn a picket house of rendezvous, but I believe the 
Colonel thinks it is unsafe for his friends to do what he himself is ever 
ready to do. 

We reached St. Mary's before noon. I believe I have before stated 
that the town was partially burned by the Neptune, yet there were fifty 
or more houses remaining, including two large churches, a bank, etc. 
As we approached, the waving of white handkerchiefs began again, by 
the two maiden ladies (! !) residing in sight of the wharf. All the 
other houses were uninhabited. The women informed us that they 
were living entirely alone with their aged mother, that they were " St. 
Domingo ladies," but had not owned slaves since England abolished 
slavery there. Their antecedents have been so doubtful that the 
Colonel thought it best to search their house very carefully in spite of 
their protestations, and entreaties and talk of honor, etc. etc. I was 
permitted to join him and one of the captains in the search and found it 
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very interesting though we discovered no rebels. Of course we had 
a guard around the house, a guard of such color as greatly to annoy 
the inmates. They told me that they had not seen pickets at all, and 
many other things which I knew to be false. But we politely left 
them, they avowing that they were ladies and thanking us for being 
gentlemen. As we were about to leave the wharf, bang, bang, bang, 
went secesh rifles from behind the houses and whistling went the balls 
over our heads. We were not long in sending shot and shell enough 
to protect our skirmishers and then the Colonel did what I begged him 
to do this morning — put nearly all the town in flames, save the house 
of these women and two or three at the windward of it. I wanted to 
take the women down to Fernandina and burn every house, but the 
Colonel thought it best to leave them, so there will still be a screen 
and sympathy left there for the rebels. But we left an immense fire 
and I trust the pickets will have to rescue the women from it. 

Steamer Ben Deford, Fernandina, Fla., 
January 28, 1863. 
While superintending the transfer of the wounded from the John 
Adams last night, I sent ashore for mattrasses, but without success. 
This morning I have been ashore and procured a bale of fine hay from 
Quartermaster Seward, a gentleman who was ray partner at euchre on 
the Delaware and who is now Yery prompt in doing what he can for 
us, so that now our men are about as comfortably placed as if they 
were in a hospital. Yesterday I saw how difficult it is to keep down 
vandalism when a town is to be burned. In this respect the blacks are 
much more easily controlled than the whites. Of course we have a 
right to appropriate what we need in the service of Uncle Sam, but I 
would be as severe as the Colonel is on individual appropriations. My 
only regret about burning the town is that we did not give those 
" unprotected ladies" the protection of our flag and then burn every 
house. I find the same feeling among officers here in Fernandina. If 
we are ever to put down this ungodly rebellion, we must act on the 
broadest principles of justice. If I offer my life in the defence of my 
country I sharil not be slow nor economical in my demands upon my 
enemies. This is true justice and wise humanity. Just now two 
companies were sent to St. Mary's on the Planter to load brick ; I let 
Dr. Minor go with them. That I did not go myself instead was the 
bravest thing I have done since I came to Dixie. 

January 29, noon. 

I have just received a note from the Colonel, who is ashore, that sets 
our line officers to making ready in haste for another expedition. We 
are not yet done with St. Mary's River and some of the upper settle- 
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ments. The Planter has not yet returned, but has been using her 
artillery this morning shelling the pickets in the woods, 1 presume. — 
I shall get some surgeon to care for my men in my absence. 



Steamboat John Adams, January 29, 1863. 
Again we are on our way into the heart of secesh. If we do not 
get blown to pieces before morning we shall get some distance above 
where any of our gunboats have been within a year. Tonight I have 
heard that a negro has come from the scene of the fight the other night, 
and he reports seven rebels killed, including their daring Capt. Clark. 
Capt. Clifton of this boat is a most singular mixture of candor and 
roughness and refinement. Though he shears like a trooper, there is 
a drollery and generosity and honesty about him that quite captivate 
me. The other night I was standing beside him in silence after our 
troops had marched away from the shore, and the mate came up and 
asked permission to go ashore and get some hens. The Captain 
exclaimed, "Oh, my God! Doctor, just think of this man robbing hen- 
roosts right in the midst of death and damnation." The deep, sepul- 
chral voice with which this was uttered made the whole thing so 
tragico-comical that I did not know whether to laugh or cry. 

Alberti's Mills, 40 miles from Fernandina. 

January 30, 1863. 
This river is rebellious to the last degree. It is very crooked and 
sluggish and black and got us aground so many times in the long, 
sleepless night that rebel pickets might have picked off many of our 
men and officers. Again and again we had to turn points at right 
angles and we were never more than two rods from one or the other 
shore. Often the sides of our boat were swept by the boughs of the 
mournful looking trees. The shores are generally low and marshy, 
and the moss droops so low as to give the appearance of weeping 
willows. It is now eleven, a.m. and we are starting homeward. Oh, 
it is a queer night, so queer that more than once I laughed outright, 
when I thought of the curious fact that T. W. H. and I Were so indus- 
triously trying to get a peep at real rebels, while they would undoubt- 
edly do something to get a peep at us. In my time I have seen 
considerable mismanagement of one kind and another, but do not 
remember that I ever dreamed that so much of that article could be 
employed in one night on board a steamboat. Among the boat's 
officers there was no mutual understanding, and it is fortunate for us 
that the rebels did not know it. But at daylight we did reach Alberti's 
Mills, and then came for me an hour of fitful, dreamy sleep. I had 
made three vigorous efforts to sleep during the night, but enjoyed the 
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calm moonlight and strange scenery and spice of danger too much for 
drowsiness. We passed picket fires and felt the possibility that our 
return might be obstructed, or greatly harassed. Very few officers 
have voluntarily dared such a responsibility as that resting on our 
Colonel, but he patiently and vigilantly met all the obstacles and had 
his pickets and skirmishers so arranged . . . 

Evening and Ben Deford again, thank God ! 

... I had written thus far when the rebels began firing from the 
shore and I found myself among our soldiers, who replied with spirit 
and precision that sent more than one poor fellow to the dust. 

Captain Clifton of the John Adams was shot through the head and 
died instantly. The Major's [J. D. Strong] head escaped by about 
two inches. Strange to say no other accidents occurred in this nor in 
the subsequent firing from the bluffs on the Florida shore. The first 
attack was from the Georgia bluffs. They were both desperate, but 
of short duration. One fellow actually jumped on the flat-boat in tow, 
and was immediately shot by one of our soldiers. I afterwards asked 
Eobert Sutton what he himself was about during the conflict, and found 
that he was deliberately shooting from the pilot house, with two guns, 
having a man to load one while he fired the other. But now I will go 
back to the sunrise. As I was saying, the pickets and skirmishers were 
so placed that there was no escape for the white families at Alberti's 
Mills. The Colonel had gone ashore and a little after sunrise sent for 
me to go off and take with me some copies of the President's proclama- 
tion. I found a little village, all included in the A. estate, and the man- 
sion was occupied by Madame A. and her family. She was a New Yorker 
by birth and her deceased husband was a native of Philadelphia. Mr. B., 
former business partner of his — A.'s — was at the house on a visit, ill 
with chronic bronchitis. He, being an important person, must be made 
prisoner, unless too feeble to be removed from the house. I found, on 
examination, that he could be taken with us without danger to himself. 
Madame A. spent much time trying to convince me that she and her 
husband had been wonderfully devoted to the interests of their slaves, 
especially to the fruitless work of trying to educate them. The truth of 
these assertions was disproved by certain facts, — such as a strong slave 
jail, containing implements of torture which we now have in our posses- 
sion, (the lock I have), the fact that the slaves have " mostly gone over 
to the Yankees/' and the yet other fact that Robert Sutton, a former 
slave there, said the statement was false. The statement of a black 
man was lawful in Dixie yesterday. I called Madame A.'s attention 
to a former slave of hers, whom she remembered as " Bob," but never 
before knew as Robert Sutton, — corporal in the army of the United 
States. Robert begged me to forgive him for breaking through my order 

45 
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that he should not exert himself at all till the danger of inflammation of 
the brain should be averted. The white bandage about his head was 
conspicuous at the points of danger through'all the twenty-four eventful 
hours of our expedition. It finally devolved upon him and Sergeant 
Rivers * to examine the persons of our six rebel prisoners, for concealed 
weapons of defense. This last [process] was so very anti-slavery, that 
I fancied the rebels enjoyed it somewhat less than I. 

I am told that thirteen riderless horses went back to camp after that 
fight in the woods the other night ; that the lieutenant [Jones] in com- 
mand and five others were killed and many others wounded. Could 
our party have known the exact state of affairs, the camp might have 
been destroyed and many prisoners taken. But it was safer and wiser 
for infantry not to follow cavalry in the night. Our comrades on the 
Ben Deford greeted us heartily and the Provost Marshal was in readi- 
ness to take charge of our prisoners. We shall probably take Mr. B. 
to Beaufort with us. He is a wealthy and influential rebel and may 
become a very important hostage when Jeff Davis begins to hang us. 
We brought off two or three negroes, and rice, corn, sheep and other 
valuable things, strictly contraband of war. I wanted the Colonel to 
take a piano already boxed, and in a store-house at the wharf, but we 
had no room for it. I thought it would especially please Miss Forten 
to have it in her school. 

January 31, evening. 
While I keenly enjoy these moonlight excursions I find that like 
rising at three o'clock in the morning to go for pond lilies, one is satis- 
fied with about three trips a week. You can imagine a little what an 
immense tax such a life makes upon the nervous system. But I find 
we sleep well as soon as opportunity offers. This rough life of ex- 
posure in the open air puts an end to morbid excitability of the nerves, 
and one jumps at any reasonable chance for a snooze. 

Sunday, February 1, 1863. 
This morning the Planter, with Capt. [Charles T.] Trowbridge's 
and Capt. Rogers' companies, met us in St. Simon's Bay. They have 
not been idle. They left Cumberland Bay the day before yesterday 
and taking the inside route, destroyed some salt works, which opera- 
tion has damaged the rebels to the extent of about twenty five thousand 
dollars. They met with no opposition, but had a hard time dragging 
their boats through a marsh. The marshes, or savannahs, in this part 
of the country, which border the rivers, are almost impassable for human 
beings, yet many a slave has waded through them toward the north star 
of freedom. 

1 Prince Rivers. 
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Today I find a formidable sick list, the result of huddling so many 
men together in the hold of the John Adams, but I think nothing seri- 
ous will come of it. The officer in command at Fernandina has no 
authority to send out a flag of truce with prisoners, so we take all ours 
to Beaufort. 1 am exceedingly glad of it, since I have found, through 
Robert Sutton, that one of them shot a man while he was trying to 
escape to the " yankees." After I had dressed Robert's wound, this 
morning, he took me to the rebel and ingeniously made him say : " No, 
you are mistaken, the gun went off accid en tally.' ' " And besides 
he was not killed, but died of fever." "Then," said I, "you did 
threaten to shoot him ? " " Yes, but I intended it only as a threat." 
Robert said " I know you killed him ; " and 1 to Robert, " The tes- 
timony of black men is legal now in Florida." 

We are taking several white soldiers and officers from Fernandina 
to Hilton Head. Their prejudice against our soldiers is amusing. We 
happen to have command of this steamer and, of course, have the best 
places. I find white soldiers sleep on deck rather than go below with 
our men. Last evening I saw a Lieutenant getting two of our soldiers 
to take his trunk down to the cabin and he was rather suddenly in- 
formed by Lieut. West that United States soldiers were not to be 
called upon to do menial service. Another Lieut, expressed the 
opinion to our rough and ready Capt. [George] Dolly, that " these 
niggers " never would fight much. Dolly, in his fearful way, said ; 
" You d — d fool ; these soldiers have already fought more bravely 
than you ever will, you who have lived a couple of years on Uncle 
Sam without earning a cent for him." The Lieut, did not think it 
safe to reply. I fancy Dolly. He is a vandal, but generous and brave. 
His men love him and fear him. His orders are somewhat terse, when 
in battle. I happened to be standing by him when he gave the com- 
mand, " Cease firing, but if they fire again, give* em hell." 

The Colonel's daring bravery has deepened the love and admiration 
of his men and officers. I have been a constant source of annoyance to 
him by words of caution, but am happy to know that they were heeded. 
The death of Capt. Clifton was a terrible confirmation of all I have 
said, and I doubt if the Major [Strong] again puts himself unneces- 
sarily in the way of so much danger. I could not get the ball that 
passed through the mess room where I was writing, but I picked one 
up in the prisoner's room, adjoining. Had we been the prisoners, our 
place would have been on the upper deck, where they begged we would 
not put them, and where no one dreamed of putting them. All of 
them, except Mr. B., are now forward with the soldiers. . . . 

Our expedition has been a capital success. We have had our soldiers 
three times under fire and hnoiv that they only care to face the enemy. 
We know also, that they can be trusted with the conquered foe. Not 
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a single unbecoming act have I seen or heard of on the part of the 
guards, skirmishers or pickets. It was not for want of temptation, and 
I am Jed to wonder at their self-control. The material benefit to the 
Government, of the expedition, is not inconsiderable. We are more 
than ever satisfied that the blacks must help us in this war. The next 
question to solve, is, how to penetrate far enough into the interior to 
free them. Possibly it remains for our regiment to solve this problem. 
Give us a good gunboat and plenty of ammunition to help us into the 
midst of them and I think we may trust God and our determination for 
the result. 1 

Camp Saxton, Beaufort, S. C, 
February 3, 1863. 

At break of day we were at Beaufort and my sick and wounded 
were being carefully conveyed to the " Contraband Hospital " for bet- 
ter care than our camp hospital affords. I left eight there and it 
seemed like leaving my children among strangers. But this was only a 
feeling, not a fact. It was very pleasant to have the black soldiers 
served first when wounded. Colonel [Rish worth] Rich and the other 
officers and soldiers, must wait the convenience of our freedmen. I 
should quite enjoy living in some one of our Northern cities a few 
months with the 1st S. C. Vols. I fancy there would be a conquer- 
ing of prejudices somewhat satisfactory to your humble servant. Jus- 
tice is an admirable machine when in good running order and with 
honest engineers to keep it going. 

The Colonel took his official report in one hand and a captured 
instrument of slave torture in the other, to Gen. Saxton and left them 
for an early inspection. I was too busy to breakfast there with the 
Colonel. At ten o'clock we were disembarking opposite our camp and 
the home troops were receiving us with wild cheers of joy. All sorts 
of false rumors had been reported concerning us. We had been cut up 
and cut down, hung and cut to pieces, and various other rebel morsels 
of information had been circulated. I trust that you have not been 
tormented by such rumors. Perhaps it is best for me to take this 
occasion to say that the rebel reports are not always so reliable as 
their personal sympathizers could wish. Believe nothing short of 
official reports and — my letters. 

February 5. 
Lieut. [James B.] CVNeil informed me today that during the eight years 
of his military life in Texas, Utah and in the present war, he had never 
been engaged in anything half so daring as our trip up the St. Mary's 

1 Colonel Higginson's report of this expedition up St. Mary's River is in 
1 Records of the Rebellion, xiv. 195. 
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River. He is one of our best officers and has seen much service. . . . 
I would very much like to go to Alberti's Mills again, with flat-boats 
enough to bring away lumber etc. and then set fire to what we could not 
take. There is not enough rebel force in that neighborhood to capture 
us. If they should block the passage by felling trees across the river, 
our boys would have the opportunity to do what they so much crave, — 
meet their old masters in "de cPar field." They besought me over and 
over, to ask " de Cunnel to let we spill out on de sho' [shore] an' meet 
dem fellers in de brush." There would have been bushwhacking of a 
startling nature and I have no doubt we could have brought off some 
of those cavalry horses hitched in the rear. But the Colonel is pretty 
economical of human life when no great object is at stake. 

I have noticed that twenty eight boxes of goods await my order at 
Hilton Head and that the Flora will bring them up and land them at 
our camp, if I wish. This looks as if the day of honoring requisitions 
in this department had arrived. Meanwhile, during my absence, my 
requisition on the Purveyor in New York was honored, and I found 
eighteen boxes of the very best material awaiting my return. The 
Soldiers Relief Association of Norwich, Ct. has shipped a goodly sup- 
ply of bedding, towels, flannel shirts etc. to us. These things were offered 
by Miss G. — the very efficient agent. Gen. Saxton has given me the 
upper part of the Smith mansion for another hospital, so we shall have 
twenty-four beds as comfortably arranged and as well cared for as any 
in the department. . . . 

Robert Sutton has quite recovered from his wounds. He told me that 
the flesh was healthy, and I have found it so and the bone did not get 
involved. I never look at Robert Sutton without feeling certain that 
his father must have been a great Nubian king. I have rarely rev- 
erenced a man more than I do him. His manners are exceedingly 
simple, unaffected and dignified, without the slightest touch of haughti- 
ness. Voice, low, soft and flooding, as if his thoughts were choking 
him. He is tall straight and brawny muscled. His face is all of Africa 
in feeling and in control of expression. By this I do not mean cun- 
ning, but manly control. He seems to me kingly, and oh ! I wish he 
could read and write. He ought to be a leader, a general, instead of a 
corporal. I fancy he is like Toussaint FOuverture and it would not sur- 
prise me if some great occasion should make him a deliverer of his people 
from bondage. Prince Rivers, — just as black as Robert Sutton, — has 
a peculiar fineness of texture of skin that gives the most cleanly look. 
He is agile and fleet, like a deer, in his speed and like a panther in his 
tread. His features are not very African and his eye is so bright that 
it must " shine at night, when de moon am gone away." His manners 
are not surpassed on this globe. I feel my awkwardness when I meet 
him. This because an officer ought to be as polite as a soldier. 
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February 6, 1863. 

We are just now through with the hardest and coldest north east storm 
that we have had since I came to the Department of the South. Living 
through this is evidence of considerable constitution. The storm politely 
waited for us to finish an expedition but the two together have succeeded 
in running our sick list up to 129 in today's report. This morning a 
poor fellow died of congestion of the lungs, before the surgeon saw him. 
In this case, as in nearly all the autopsies I have made I find extensive 
adhesions which have resulted from former pleurisy. There are, at this 
moment, not less than a dozen severe cases of pleuro-pneumonia among 
our sick. I find it true that these people are more subject than the 
whites to pulmonary diseases. And here I must put? a fact of dispraise 
to the colored people as I find them. They, as a rule, show remarkable 
indifference to the sufferings of those not immediately related by the 
ties of consanguinity. I do not believe this to be a want of affection in 
the race, but due to long influence of inhuman teaching and treatment. 
I believe the development of individual responsibility and the inducement 
to rise, will abolish this want of feeling and respect for each other. 

February 7, 1863. 

. . . Emerson and Thoreau are oftener in my mind, in connection with 
this camp life and these people, than any other writers I know. While 
I am constantly studying how to keep these men well, or to alleviate their 
sufferings, they as constantly fill me with something higher than a feel- 
ing of philanthropy, a sort of oriental sympathy, outreaching the wants 
of the body. Gen. Saxton has said that these people are " intensely 
human," and I will add that I find them intensely divine. It is, how- 
ever, more difficult to call out the divine than the human. The blessings 
resulting from freedom will wash away the accursed stains of slavery and 
all the world will see that these are also children of God. They have 
a boundless conception of the divine spirit and an intense trust in the 
fatherhood of God. ... It is true, they will commit almost as many 
sins as their white neighbors, but I am speaking now of the religious 
element and leaving the moral to be controlled by culture. . . . 

Keeping our men below so long on the John Adams destroyed more 
lives than the rifle shots would have done. It seemed a choice of evils 
and the least apparent was chosen. But the return of sunshine will 
help restore the sick. 

St. Helena Island, February 9, 1863. 

Yesterday afternoon I put my new saddle and bridle on the long-legged 

horse, claimed by the Colonel and Adjutant, and came over here to 

spend the night at the house of the Hunn's and Miss Forten. This 

is the first night I have slept in a house since the 18th day of Decern- 
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ber. It seems strange to find myself in the midst of civilization and 
buckwheat cakes. . . . Just before leaving camp, I read Mr. Emerson's 
" Boston Hymn," to our regiment, while assembled for divine worship. 
I prefaced it with the remark that many white folks could not understand 
the poems of Mr. Emerson, but I had no apprehensions of that kind 
from those before me. It was enough that Robert Sutton's eyes were 
glistening before me as I read. I was standing on the veranda of the 
plantation house and the men were under a beautiful magnolia tree 
toward the river. Mr. Emerson would have trembled with joy to see 
how much these dark colored men drank in the religion of his poem. 
The chaplain was filled with emotion by it and straightway took 
the poem for his text and when I left, was enthusiastically speaking 
from it. 

Camp Saxton, Beaufort, February 8, 1863. 
... I feel that it was a little cowardly in me to run away from camp 
yesterday, but I knew that three of our good soldiers must die within a 
few hours and I could do no more for them. It is just impossible for 
me to get used to losing patients. Such death is equivalent to losing 
some vital part of one's self. This comes from distrust of myself, rather 
than of God. Our sick list is rapidly lessening and all will soon be as 
usual. I have this afternoon conversed with a pro-slavery surgeon, who 
has had much to do with negroes. I thought he seemed rather pleased 
in making the statement that their power of endurance was not equal 
to that of the whites. I nevertheless gathered valuable information and 
hints relative to their treatment. If I am permitted to remain in this 
regiment a year I shall prove that, while the blacks are subject to quite 
different diseases from those of the whites, the mortality among them 
will average less and the available strength or efficiency will average 
more. This is the season for white soldiers to be well and blacks to 
be ill. ... 

February 10. 
No day so thoroughly spring-like as this, yet I feel we are to miss the 
unlocking delight we realize in the New England transition from winter 
to summer. The bugs and birds and frogs seem to realize the change, 
but they know their own and are grateful for the smallest favors. I 
miss the melting snow at noon and the crunching crystals at night and 
morning. My eyes are not dazzled by the pure splendor as the days 
lengthen. The cawing crow flies back and forth, but he does not seem 
so earnest, so put to his trumps as those that fly above Wigwam 
Hill [at Worcester, Mass.] when Long Pond is all leaden, and weeks 
of sunshine and rain must come to free the ice-bound waters. The 
shores of our river here are covered with nourishing things, and the 
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tides make high and low for the benefit of lazy lives, but I do not see 
the use of living on such easy terms. Sometimes it seems to me like a 
funny experiment to try the merits of the body in this land of ease, and 
of the soul in a less genial clime. How long the experiment is to last 
the Lord only knows, but I am devotedly thankful that my place of 
nativity is among the cold mountains of Vermont. I do not believe it 
is possible for a New England type of man to originate in this level 
land. I shall as soon expect to find alligators in Charles River, or 
turkey buzzards among the Adirondacks. This reminds me that on my 
way through the pine woods yesterday, I ran one of these southern birds 
down. He had probably eaten so much that he could not fly. I easily 
captured him and brought him into camp for James to prepare for the 
rooms of the Natural History Society of Worcester. Can you imagine 
me galloping across the plains and through the woods with this South 
Carolinian specimen in my arms ? I was thankful the long-legged horse 
did not have a fit of ugliness as he did the day before. 

Before the countersign was given, to-night, the Captain [Rogers] and 
I went out to see a sick soldier at Battery plantation. It was much more 
convenient to enter the lines at the guard-house, when we returned, than 
to go to the ordinary entrance. We were challenged in the dark by, 
"Who come dar." " A friend of the guard: call a corporal of the 
guard to let us in." " Halt, halt," at the same time cocking his musket. 
We, of course halted and asked if his gun was loaded. This raised his 
suspicion and his gun at the same time and he again demanded, " Who 
dar ? " I said, " The surgeon and Capt. Rogers." " I don' know any 
Sur John : " and I began to think he might fire upon us before the 
corporal came, so I told him the doctor and the captain. This lessened 
his apprehensions. I believe it would surely be fatal for any one to 
attempt to get by the guard here at night. To our soldiers, this war 
is not play, they intend to obey orders. 

February 11. 
... It is to be remembered that the officers of a regiment in which 
the privates do not read and write, have much to do that would other- 
wise be done by an orderly or by a private detailed for the purpose. 
Today I have planned a new hospital and begun to lay the foundation of 
the first ward. This looks a little like having a brigade here sometime. 
We have a charming spot near the river, for hospital buildings. I shall 
have only sixteen patients in a ward. Each ward is to be a separate 
building 20 X 50 feet, containing two fire-places. From morning till 
evening, all through the summer, a breeze comes up the river and 
my wards shall be blessed by it. What a relief it would be to have 
Stephen Earle [of Worcester] take charge of this, but it is all to be 
very simple and our efficient chaplain takes almost all of it on his hands. 
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February 12, Evening. 

Tonight the tree toads sing in the adjoining grove and sounds of life 
are everywhere. The day has been like one in midsummer, when 
showers are expected in the afternoon and do not come ; but the even- 
ing is cooler. The Colonel and I walked out a little way to a cypress 
grove, where alligators might thrive, and where they tell of finding one. 
The trees are large, like oaks and have similar tassel-like blossoms, or 
catkins, but the bole is broad at base and tapers rapidly up six or eight 
feet in a beautiful compound column and then becomes a simple Doric. 
All around under, these trees are the cypress knees, from six to eight 
inches in height and looking preciously like cloaked and hooded monks, 
in prayer. The resemblance was so marked that I hesitated to break 
the silence of the place. . . . 

Tonight I chanced to get into conversation with Serg't [H.] Mclntyre 
of Co. G., a soldier whose appearance always interested me. He is a 
native of Palatka, Fla., was born on the plantation of old Governor 
[William D.] Moseley, and was always treated kindly by him. When 
our gun-boats went up the St. John's, this Sergeant went to his old 
master, who was much suspected of Union sentiments, by the rebels, 
and begged him to come off under protection of our flag. But, failing 
to start him, Mclntyre informed the old man of his intention to go him- 
self and take with him his parents and sisters ; that if he could always 
be sure of having the old Governor for a master he loved him so much 
that he would rather stick by him. The Governor much regretted their 
leaving him, but, knowing that his children would not treat them as he 
had done, he interposed no obstacles. All but the mother, who had 
" brought up " the Governor's daughters, came away. I have written 
the above as a preface to the reasons of this man's gratitude and 
attachment. 

By the Governor he was always treated kindly. By trade he is a 
builder, and his master allowed him, for eight years, to work at his 
trade where he pleased, by paying him (the master) $360.00 a year. 
He hired six other slaves from their masters, at various rates, according 
to their ability, and went off to Micanopy — which was not much of a 
place at that time — and within eight years they had built up " a smart 
town." Twice a year he was obliged to go back to Palatka, fifty miles, 
to pay the masters for their kindness in allowing their slaves to clothe 
and board themselves, and furnish their own tools, and bring in from 
$150.00 to $360.00 per year per man, in return. Even now this 
honest fellow does not fully realize the outrage. It was so much to 
them to escape the constant restraints of bondage that they forgot the 
rest. Many of the houses were built by contract instead of by the day, 
and if the chivalry had paid him always as agreed, he could have cleared 
about $550.00 per year. As it was, he was only even with the world 
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when the war began, and he was suspected of giving information about 
the " Yankees " to the slaves, and he was compelled to leave his wife 
and two children at Micanopy. The first man to appear against him 
on a sort of trial for such suspicion was one for whom he had just built 
a home and received nothing for it. Should we ever go up the St. John's 
river into the heart of Florida, this Sergeant will be a valuable guide. 
He has sisters at Beaufort and at Feruandina who have paid their masters 
fourteen dollars per month year after year, and supported themselves 
by washing and ironing. 

February 13, 1863. 

Tonight I have been talking with Cato Waring, one of my old nurses 
in the hospital. The attempt to give a report of his history seems futile. 
He is a quiet old black man, this Cato, with singular combination of 
intellect and ready shrewdness, a subtlety of character that makes you 
feel as if a serpent might silently coil around you at any moment, without 
the rustle of a leaf. He appears dull and heavy, but is full of unspent 
sharpness and agility. He is old, but not gray, body and spirit alike 
intact. The night after our return from our expedition, I was telling 
them in the hospital about it and old Cato sat, with his dull eyes bent 
upon the fire, seemingly indifferent to all, till I came to the death of the 
rebel officer in the woods. Then his eyes sparkled and glared at me. 
" Did you know his name ? " " No." " Oh, I hope to God it was my 
young master who went down that way." 

Tonight Cato came to my tent and began very quietly to tell me of 
his life in slavery and his escape from it, but it was not long before his 
tone and manner became too dramatic for me to take notes, and I felt 
as if all the horrors of the accursed system were being poured upon my 
naked nerves. His voice was always low, but commanding. He was 
born on the Santee river and " raised by Mas'r Cooper as a pet." But he 
was sent away to learn the carpenter's trade, and after seven years ap- 
prenticeship returned home to find his old master was dead and the estate 
involved by mismanagement on the part of the widow and children. 
Finally, he and the other slaves were sold to pay the debts. Dr. 
Waring, his new master, " was a bad man, but not so bad as his wife." 
The Dr.'s family increased rapidly and his expenses were so great that 
Cato was made not only driver, but overseer of the estate, a position he 
held till his escape, a period of sixteen years. Dr. Waring and his wife 
ranked among the affectionate specimens of humanity. " Dey ollus 
kiss wen he go out an wen he come in." Mrs. Waring was a neat 
housewife and made her servants "clean all de brasses an.eberyting 
befo' daylight in de mo'nin." When she arose in the morning and ex- 
amined the furniture with her white handkerchief for dust, there were 
usually one or two victims selected for the lash. It was Cato's business 
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to wait at the door for orders to apply from one hundred to five hun- 
dred lashes every morning before going out to the plantation. If the 
victim was male, he was stripped and cords were fastened to his fingers 
and then drawn over a horizontal pole above his head, till his toes only, 
touched the ground ; then the master would stand behind Cato with a 
paddle and knock him over for any delinquency on his part. The same 
treatment was applied to women, except that instead of stripping off the 
clothing, the skirts and chemise were drawn up over the head. When 
the parlor was filled with visitors, the mistress would wind a towel 
around the end of a stick and have it thrust into the throat of the 
victim and it would come out all covered with blood — thus the screams 
of the tortured would be smothered. These statements would seem ex- 
aggerated to me if I had not, over and over, in my medical examinations 
in this regiment, found enormous horizontal scars around the body, and, 
on inquiry, been told " Dat 's what my ole Marsa had me whipped." 
Never once have these revelations come to me except by inquiry. 

Finally, the war began. Old Cato heard the guns of Fort Sumter 
and waited and waited to hear his master speak of it. He and all his 
fellow slaves felt that the hour of deliverance had come. Finally, he 
said one night to his old master, — young Doctor who " had been off 
to some place dey calls Paris," and who was worse than the old man ; 
" What all dat tunder mean way off dar ? " " Oh, it 's the d — d Yankees 
who want to steal aU our property." Of course Cato was indignant at the 
Yankees and promised to stand by his master. Time went on and the 
rebels began to doubt their success and at the same time began to swear 
that they would " work de niggers to deat' [death] before the d — d 
Yankees should have them." Cato was compelled to exact tasks of 
the slaves that were before unheard of. He could not do it, and told 
his master so one Sunday night. The Doctor swore vehemently and 
ordered Cato to report himself in the morning for chastisement. Cato 
said " I tanked him berry much for de information an' went to my hut 
an' hung all de keys whar de ole woman could nV 'em, but did n't tell 
her what Fse gwine to do, cause she 'd make such a hullaboo about it." 
But " Sunday mornin' befo' de hen git up," Cato was in a dugout push- 
ing his way through the rice swamp, so that the dogs could not follow 
his trail. He had gone far before daylight, and, during the day, lay 
quietly in his boat. Finally he lost his way and had to leave the 
swamp and his boat, for he had been three days without eating. When 
he unexpectedly met a white lady, he assumed nonchalance, touched his 
hat and said, " howdye," and told such a plausible story that he got 
something to eat. At another time he went four days without eating 
and in the evening saw a black man nailing up a coon-skin by torch- 
light on the side of a hut. " Dis big ole man look like a religion 
feller/' and Cato was almost on the point of trusting him enough to go 
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up and ask for food, but finally thought it safer to wait a little and try- 
to steal something. He had just entered the yard when a great dog 
caught him by the chest, but, fortunately, got only his clothing in his 
mouth. His hickory cane silenced that dog, but others came, " an' all 
de blacks an' whites came down togedder." He ran to the woods and 
found a pond and waded half the night to escape the dogs. " I did n't 
git nuffin for eat, but I was n't hungry no mo' that night." 

At last he found shelter and food and rest under the roof of a negro 
whom he could trust. He was then twenty-two miles from the river 
and in the night a black horseman came and said a Yankee gunboat was 
"comhV up de ribber, an' de Cap'n was holdin' out his arms an* 
beck'nin' de niggahs fus' from one sho' an' den from de odder." 
Cato straightway started toward the river, but there were many roads. 
The horseman agreed to break off pine boughs and drop one in the 
right path at the parting of the ways. All during the dark night Cato 
would get on his hands and knees to find the boughs at such partings 
and then go on rejoicing. By some mistake he did not reach the river 
at the point designated, and afterwards learned that his mistake had 
saved him from a trap of the rebels for whom the black horseman was 
acting. 

Another night he was lying under a garden fence when a rebel was 
leaning over it, watching, intently, the house beyond, ready to shoot 
him when he should jump from a window. "My heart did beat so 
hard I wondered he didn't hear it, but he didn't an' wen dey come to 
sarch de garden, I crawl on my belly till I jump troo de gate an* it 
rain so fass I knowed deyre guns wouldn't go wen dey snapped em at 
me." At last after wandering about " from de secon' week in May till 
de las' week in June I reach de gunboat." His approach to the boat 
was full of apprehension. Before he could be certain of the boat, he 
saw soldiers on the shore and did not quite know whether they were 
Yankees or rebels. So he wavered between holding up his " white 
rag" and keeping out of sight. At last they saw him in his little boat, 
which he had somewhere confiscated, and " I hoP up de rag an ? de mo' 
de boat come, de mo' I draw back, but oh, wen I git on de boat I 
thought I was in hebben." 

I shall not trouble you with more slave stories. It is too much like 
trying to relate a tragedy acted by Rachel — very tame. 



February 16, 1863. 
Our Colonel [General] has been down to Hilton Head today and 
reported Brig. Gen. Stephenson under arrest and to be sent to Wash- 
ington for asserting that he would rather the Union cause should be 
lost than be saved by black soldiers. I should like to see the gentle- 
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man this evening. Everything may go against us in the present, but 
these little episodes are refreshing. 1 

My heart is lightened by the return of usual health to our camp. It 
is pleasant to find every one looking up instead of down. Some of the 
replies to medical questions are quite unique, as, for instance, " I feel 
jail-bound an' cough powerful." " I've got misery all de way down 
from de top ob de head to de sole ob de foot." 

If I had not promised you freedom from individual histories in the 
future, I should try to write out the history of my head hospital nurse. 
Mr. Spaulding is a very superior man. He was kept in the stocks three 
weeks in the winter and his legs have not since been as strong as before. 
He is averse to speaking of himself. I trust his integrity, tenderness 
and natural ability as I would trust those qualities in John Milton Earle. 
He is a prince in the department and commands the respect of all. 

February 17, 1863, Evening. 
Today I have been reading Judge Conway's 2 speech in Congress. I 
have found no leisure to watch carefully the reported change in public 
opinion in the North. I did not believe till today, that our friends are 
actually getting hopeless about the restoration of the Union on the 
basis of universal freedom. Judge Conway's opinion I respect, and in 
this instance it weighs like lead upon my spirits. Besides, I somehow 
feel that the sentiments of a majority of the friends of freedom are 
too nearly represented in this speech. If so, nothing short of a mir- 
acle can bring the present generation of slaves into freedom. This 
thought makes me tremble when I look into the faces of our brave fel- 
lows and remember what millions of such are waiting in bondage for 
an opportunity to be as brave. The contemptible love of dominion so 
long fostered in this nation will yet be the death of it. Of course a 
better nation will grow out of the mouldering ruins, but it is cruel that 
the present good of a nation and a race should be sacrificed on the altar 
of selfishness. These men have wives and children, brothers and 
sisters, fathers and mothers yet in slavery and they daily pray God to 
bless the nation that has begun to let them fight for freedom. If the 
nation proves false to this half realized hope the curse of God will 
weigh more heavily on us than ever before. I would rather make my 
grave with the oppressed and outraged than survive the day of their 
blighted anticipations. As God lives, liberty will come at last, but I 
long to see her before I die. 

1 The incident is mentioned in " Letters from Port Royal, written at the Time 
of the Civil War," edited by Elizabeth Ware Pearson, 163. 

2 Martin F. Conway, elected from Kansas to the thirty-seventh Congress. His 
speech on "The War " is printed in the "Congressional Globe/' 3d Sess., 37th 
Cong., appendix, 62. It was reprinted in the " Boston Commonwealth " on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1863. 
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February 18, Evening. 
. . . We now have the medical department of our regiment so syste- 
matized that I find more freedom from care than a few weeks ago. The 
prospect of a change of location leaves my new hospital in statu quo. 

February 20, Evening. 

Yesterday I visited Miss Murray's school on St. Helena Island. 
Miss Murray is assisted by Miss Towne and Miss Foster. Since the 
season for tilling the land has begun, the school has lessened in numbers 
from 200 to 125 : both sexes and from three to fifteen years of age. 
Many of them have been under tuition several months and compare 
very favorably with Irish children after the same length of instruction, as 
I have seen them in N. E. From what I have seen in camp, I think the 
mode of receiving instruction is very different in the two races. Imita- 
tion and musical concert are the avenues to the minds of these children. 
Of course the habit of such dependence will be changed by education, 
but such is the beginning. After centuries of slavery, which utterly 
shut the avenues of thought, we should hardly expect rapid develop- 
ment of activity in the superior regions of thought. Only now and 
then, some genius, like Robert Sutton, can be left to prove the God-like 
relation. The simple fact is that use is less distructive than disuse. 

I dined at Friend Hunn's and was accompanied by Miss Forten on a 
visit to Mr. Thorpe, who has charge of the Tripp plantation. " Edisto " 
[is] a meagre little confiscated creature from Edisto Island, with a 
saddle that must have been afloat since the flood ; a bridle that left him 
comparatively unbridled and erratic in his ways, and a girth that could 
never gird his loins up to the scriptural injunction without breaking. 
He had neither sandals nor shoes to his feet nor speed to his body. 
You can imagine that our ride of four miles through the pine barrens 
was not so rapid as John Gilpin's. But the afternoon was like the 
last of June and full of sunshine and jasmine blossoms and the ground 
was covered with brown pine needles. I have seen none but the pitch 
pine here. The needles are often a foot long and now that they are en- 
livened by steady warmth, they sport graceful plumes against the sky. 

But I have made my last visit to St. Helena Island. The fortunes of 
war uproot too suddenly, for my fancy, all the little fibres of local at- 
tachment just as they begin to take kindly to the soil. I have just got 
everything in good attitude towards my new hospital when all is to be 
abandoned and we are to pitch our tents (if the rebels permit) in another 
state. Being exactly what I want, I do not grumble at the fact. 

February 24, 1863. 
Colonel [James] Montgomery's arrival from Key West, with the 
nucleus of the Second S. C. Vols, is an event of importance to our life 
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here and also to the history of the war. I have heard Col. Higginson 
declare that he regarded Col. Montgomery alone as equal to one regi- 
ment. I have rarely heard our Colonel express deeper confidence in 
any one. I have already discovered the secret of it. Col. M. occu- 
pied my tent, last night, and before I turned in with James, I heard 
him talk enough to feel sure of his indomitable courage united with that 
rare verity which belongs only to inborn gentlemen. A compact head 
on slightly rounded shoulders, a tall form of slender build, dark, bronzed 
face, deep brown and slightly curling hair, a Roman nose, heavy beard 
and moustache, a smallish, determined mouth and pointed chin, deep, 
hazel eyes of destiny, all form a combination of feature and expression 
belonging to a man who has fought many battles but never surrendered. 
He once drove fourteen thousand with four hundred. He once ordered 
five rebel prisoners shot to avenge the death of five of his soldiers who 
were taken prisoners and shot by the rebels. He would not permit the 
blasphemy of the oath of allegiance to the remaining ten, but sent them 
back to their rebel brethren with the information that he could take 
prisoners and that thereafter he should not be content with life for life, 
but ten for one if they persisted in their hellish career of atrocity which 
they had begun. This man seems to me one of the John Brown men 
of destiny. He is not one of the slow, calculating sort, but being in 
harmony with the elements around him, he counsels with fleeing events 
and trusts his intuitions more than his calculations. 

February 25, 1863. 

This afternoon our regiment was reviewed by Gen. Sax ton in the 
presence of Gen. Hunter. The staff and body guards of these two Gen- 
erals made about a hundred horsemen. I quite enjoyed the bugle notes 
as they gallopped into camp and thought how much more exciting a 
cavalry regiment must be than infantry. In the course of the battalion 
drill our boys were ordered to make a charge toward them and I verily 
believe that if the Col. had not been in front, the order " Halt," would 
have passed unheeded till the cavalry had scattered over the field. 

All this evening I have been squeezing Kansas history out of Col. 
Montgomery, a history with which he himself is so completely identified 
that I have really been listening to a wonderful autobiography. Col. 
M. is a born pioneer. Ashtabula County, Ohio, is his native place. 
Forty-nine years ago, Joshua R. Giddings and Ben Wade were young 
men and Montgomery in his boyhood was accustomed to hear their 
early pleadings at the bar. So you see how birth and early surround- 
ings fitted him for a fiercer frontier life. New England life seems puny 
beside the lusty life born on the frontier. Of the Colonel's eight chil- 
dren two of his sons are to hold commissions in his regiment. They 
are young but as " they don't know the meaning of fear/' and hate 
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slavery he is sure they will get on. In medicine he has a weakness for 
pellets instead of pills. It is humiliating that our two strong colonels 
should exhibit such weak points. So long as we remain in good health 
I don't know but this foible of homoeopathy is as harmless as any of 
the popular vagaries. . . . 

Yesterday Mingo Leighton died. Many weeks ago, I saw him step 
out of the ranks one day when upon the double-quick and discovered that 
he had slight disease of the heart. He was a noble fellow, black as 
midnight, who had suffered in the stocks and under the lash of a savage 
master, and did not accept any offer of discharge papers. Later he real- 
ized some of his hopes up the St. Mary's, so that he was very quiet 
under his fatal congestion of the lungs. He was ill but a few hours 
and was very calm when he told me on my first visit that his work was 
finished. He never gave me his history, though he regarded me as his 
friend, but one of his comrades confirmed my convictions of his worth. 
This same comrade, John Quincy, a good old man, who for eight years, 
paid his master twenty dollars per month for his time and eight dollars 
per month apiece for mules, and boarded himself and animals, — this 
man told me that Mingo was deeply religious, but said little about it, 
and that he himself had been " trabblin by dis truth sometin' like twenty- 
five year." I have rarely met a man whose trust in God has seemed 
to me more immediate and constant. 

February 26. 

Our visitors increase and I shall not be sorry when we are beyond 
the reach of those who " doubt the propriety " of arming the negroes. 
There is but one convincing argument and I don't care how soon it 
comes. I am sick of talking to men whose limited capacity renders it 
necessary for me to explain that humanity lies somewhat deeper than 
the integument of the human body. 

February 28. 

I keep a blazing fire in my tent about half the time, these hot, humid 
days, to keep myself from moulding alive. It requires a high pressure 
of vitality to push off these damps as they crowd in upon me here. 
Yet I have found only three cases of tubercular disease among our 
soldiers. Considering the fact that they were recruited without much 
regard to physical ability, I think this freedom from scrofulous disease 
remarkable. 

March 2, Evening. 

John Quincy (Co. G) came and asked me today if I would " send 
up North " for a pair of spectacles for him, "for common eyes of 60." 
The old man said he " could not live long enough to make much account 
of them," but that he "could read right smart places in the Testa- 
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ment," and since he has lost his spectacles he missed it. This is the 
same soldier who told his congregation on the Ben Deford, after our 
St. Mary's trip, that he saw the Colonel with his shoulder at the wheel 
of the big gun in the midst of the firing, and that " when de shell went 
out it was de scream ob de great Jehovah to de rebels." What made 
this statement the more interesting to me was the fact that I was stand- 
ing in the background with the Colonel at the time, and John Quincy 
did not know of our presence. 

We are now weeding our regiment a little, and today I have exam- 
ined about a hundred and discharged thirty for disability. I find one 
poor fellow whose mind is very torpid, though he is not idiotic. A 
companion of his told me that he had been overworked in the Georgia 
rice swamps and that " he be chilly minded, not brave and expeditious 
like me." I believe I have somewhere written that our men were 
not subjected to examination by a surgeon before enlisting, hence this 
disagreeable business of discharging now. It is much easier to keep 
men out of a regiment than to get them out when once in. 

March 3. 

The plot thickens. Our steamers are coaling up and the stores and 
ammunition are going aboard. This looks southward and before this 
letter reaches you we shall probably be up some river, I hope not the 
one spoken of on the streets. Today Dr. M. M. Marsh of the U. S. 
Sanitary Commission has made his official visit and dined with me. I 
suppose I care the more for Dr. Marsh that he is not only a gentle- 
man, and a physician whom I greatly respect, but also that he comes 
from the capital of my own native state. He is an elderly man with 
a countenance all covered with benignity. The following note to me 
from his agent at Beaufort, — Mr. H. G. Spaulding, — indicates the 
right spirit toward our movement. 

" If you are in want of any hospital or sanitary supplies for your 
regiment, we shall be most happy to fill out a requisition for you. 
Send for whatever you need and state in every case the amount 
wanted. This is all the ' red tape ' of our Commission, and there are 
no knots in it. In view of your unexpected movement I take this 
opportunity of assuring you of our desire to assist you in every way in 
our power." 

Of course Dr. Minor was posted off with a requisition and our good 
soldiers shall bless the Commission. 

Last night our men seemed bewitched. A few ran guard to be at a 
dance at the old " Battery plantation." Very early in the morning a 
poor fellow refused to halt, when ordered to do so by the guard, and 
has lost his life for it. He was shot through the side and will die 
within a few days. 
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Steamer Boston, March 6. 
Yesterday, at four p. m. the last tent was struck and we began to 
move down the river at eight this evening. 1 Like our other expe- 
dition, we have three steamers, — the Boston, Burnside and John 
Adams. Col. Montgomery with his men and Co. A (Capt. Trow- 
bridge), of our regiment, started last evening on the Burnside. Our 
Lt. Col. [Liberty] Billings with Co. B (Capt. James) and Co. C (Capt. 
Randolph) on the John Adams. Col. Higginson and Major [J. D.] 
Strong with the other seven companies of our regiment, on the Flag 
Ship Boston. I have left Dr. Hawks behind to care for the sick in ' 
the hospital, and placed Dr. Minor on the Adams. With me are the 
hospital steward and my trusty nurse, Mr. Spaulding. You may 
easily imagine there is not much lee-way on this steamer, calculated to 
carry less than four hundred. Besides we are blockaded at every turn 
by camp equipage, horses, army wagons etc. But the weather is 
perfect and the line officers cheerfully co-operate in keeping their men 
where I want them. . . . 

Steamer Boston Mouth of St. John's River, 

March 8, 1863. 

Waiting, waiting, waiting, with thermometer at 80° F. this bright 
Sunday. Great sandbanks like snow, atmosphere shimmering in the 
hot sunlight, while the young, tender foliage softens the landscape into 
beauty. 

At daylight this morning we left Fernaudina and arrived off the bar 
at the mouth of this river at 9.30 a. m. The gunboat Uncas came off 
to meet us and considerably before noon we were anchored in here 
with the Uncas, the Norwich and our transport, the Burnside. Why 
the John Adams has not reached here, we cannot imagine. This delay 
warns the rebs of our approach to Jacksonville and, if they choose to 
dispute our landing, I do not see why some lives may not be lost. 
James [Capt. Rogers] and I have been ashore this afternoon and have 
seen various wild flowers unfamiliar to us. The Colonel is deep in 
consultation with gunboat captains, and a steady frown indicates his 
impatience and perplexity about the John Adams. Rough and ready 
Capt. Dolly remarked when we passed her, that he was d — d if he 
didn't admire the Lt. Col. because he was always to be found just 
where we left him. His theory however about the non-arrival of the 
Adams is that the chaplain has gone for the last well to be dug. 
Wells are one of the chaplain's specialties and it would not be sur- 
prising if the theory proved correct. To me the worst feature of the 
delay is- the exposure of our men to disease. I dread confinement in 
close air for them much more than I do rebel bullets. 
1 To reoccupy Jacksonville. 
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Yesterday I heard of a little coincidence which quite amused me. 
One of our captains is not so broad and catholic as Theodore Parker, 
and very constantly manifests a jealous nature by petty complaints and 
watchings for evil. Yesterday morning he was speaking to me of the 
Colonel and remarked that the only fault he could find with him was a 
lack of discipline, that the men ought not to be allowed to insult their 
officers without severe punishment. I replied that I did not know of 
an officer in the regiment who was obliged to cross the track of the 
men so much as I, and yet, without any specific control over any but 
those in the hospital department, I never dreamed of being insulted 
and that if I were, I should feel that the fault were mine. This 
captain happened to be the officer of the day and, towards evening, 
I noticed that he was looking very demure and that he was minus his 
sash. On inquiry I found he had permitted some slight improprieties 
among the men and that the Colonel promptly put another officer in his 
place. I have not heard of a better disciplinarian than Col. H. and I 
doubt not Capt. is getting convinced on the same point. 

Just now I found one of our men in a collapsed state, which will 
prove fatal. 

March 7. 

This morning, at ten, the John Adams hove in sight. The officers 
report fog so dense as to prevent running her over the bar at Fernan- 
dina. If the rebels are not duller than I think them, we shall suffer 
for this most annoying delay. . . . 

The poor fellow whom I mentioned yesterday, died this morning. 
Were our men obliged to sleep aboard a few nights more, such deaths 
would be frequent. Yet I have everything done to prevent disease 
that, under the circumstances, can be done. Yesterday I found several 
ill on the Burnside, including Col. Montgomery and one of our best 
artillerists. Today all are in good condition and anticipating a fight. 

Headquarters, 1st S. C. Vols., Jacksonville, Fla. 

March 12, 1863.1 

For once I have been so busy that I could not find time to note the 
thousand and one incidents of our expedition. 

Tuesday morning, at two, our fleet of five steamers moved slowly up 
the St. Johns. Passed the yellow bluffs, the night glorious in its blue, 
misty moonlight, the river wide and beautiful. When daylight came 
we were delighted by the scenery of the shores and the cosy looking 
homes scattered here and there. 

1 The report of Brigadier General Joseph Finegan, dated March 14, gives the 
Confederate account. Saxton's report was brief. — 1 Records of the Rebellion, 
xiv. 226. 
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Strange as it may seem, the rebels were taken by surprise and the city 
was neither defended nor burned, and we landed without a gun being 
fired. One man came down to the wharf and caught the line when it 
was thrown off and the Col. was the first to step on shore. Then 
followed Capt. Metcalf and Capt. Rogers with their men and soon 
other companies followed, till pickets were posted in the suburbs. 
Meanwhile, Col. Montgomery and Capt. Trowbridge with their men, 
started off in the direction of the rebel camp. The John Adams, 
Boston and Burnside remain at the wharves, while the Uncas and the 
Norwich lie out in the stream. 

We expect to hold this city, though I don't see how it is to be done 
without reinforcements. Our men will do almost anything, but I 
don't believe they can do so much picket service without exhaustion. 
Skirmishing is intensely exciting and they enjoy it beyond measure. 
Yesterday they brought in a saddle and some instruments that belonged 
to a surgeon of the cavalry, who was shot through the head. At every 
fight our boys have put the rebels to flight, though they have twice 
made the attack with forces superior to ours. 

The rebel camp is eight miles out. It is not easy for us to know 
their exact force. Under the protection of gunboats, we are safe, but 
we hope, ere long, to be safe under our own protection. Many of our 
men were slaves here, not long ago and you can scarcely imagine the 
horror and dread the secesh have of them. We have a few important 
prisoners, one of whom was a lieut. in the U. S. army and afterward in 
the Confederate army. 

Capt. Rogers is provost marshal and has his powers taxed consider- 
ably. He likes his work exceedingly and does it well. He rides 
a little secesh pony which he captured the first morning here. I am 
sick of " loyal slaveholders," and would not resort to the blasphemy of 
administering the oath to them. I think we are not doing so much of 
this last as some commanders have done. 

I should judge this to be a town of 4000 inhabitants. It has ex- 
cellent wharves and large brick warehouses more than half a mile in 
length. The town gradually rises from the river, back a third or half 
a mile. Streets and houses have gas fixtures, a New England look to 
everything, streets beautifully shaded by live oaks, now and then a 
Gornus Florida, the ground paved with its white petals, — peach trees 
in full bloom. 

Our headquarters are grand. The new brick house we occupy was 
owned by Col. Sanderson, one of the ablest lawyers in the state and 
one of the most traitorous. He is in Dixie while his family is north. 
I just now asked Serg't Hodges if he knew Sanderson. " Oh yes, I 
was one of the carpenters who worked many a hard day on that fine 
house." 
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There are probably 400 or 500 people remaining here. If every- 
thing goes right I shall convert the Washington Hotel into a hospital. 
At present we keep sick and wounded on the John Adams. 

This is the only place that I have yet seen in the South that suits me 
for a residence. It is the most important position in Florida for us to 
hold. It has already been twice abandoned by our troops and it re- 
mains to be proved whether it must be abandoned a third time. 



March 13, Evening. 
The night was not a very quiet one for our sentinels at the barri- 
cades, firing enough to keep all on the qui vive, though no one was 
wounded on our side and I cannot learn that anybody but a secesh deg 
was found dead on the other side. . . . 

March 14, Evening. 

A curious incident occurred this morning which gave me a full 
hundred (from both regiments) sick and wounded to examine and pre- 
scribe for and fill out my prescriptions. The John Adams started for a 
secret raid up the river at daylight, without notifying Dr. Minor, the 
steward and hospital nurse, who were all sleeping on the boat. It was 
a good enough joke, but for me not so practical as to make me crave 
a repetition. Tonight our sick and wounded are in the hospital. 
Colonel Montgomery thought the Lord had grown these handsome 
shade trees especially for barricades, and I have never a doubt that the 
Washington Hotel, with its sixteen chambers, and a fire-place in each, 
was especially intended for a military hospital. Possibly it is because 
it seems too good to last that I deem it hazardous to bring our sick 
ashore, but the two Colonels assure me it is perfectly safe to do so. . . . 

Our belligerent Chaplain x is armed with a revolver on each side and 
a Ballard rifle on his back. He keeps so persistently on the advanced 
picket line that I could scarcely persuade him to conduct the funeral 
service of a poor fellow who was shot the other day. Today he got on 
the track of some cavalry and infantry, and was certain of surrounding 
and capturing them, if he could only get permission from the Colonel. 
His hatred of slavery is so intense that his prayers are of a nature to 
keep his powder dry. 

We have burned a good many houses within a mile of town, to get 
rid of screens for the enemy between us and the woods, where rather 
formidable trees are being felled to complete our water barricade. 
The houses are often occupied by women and children whose husbands 
and fathers are in the Confederate service. The Chaplain, being a 
man of fire, has much to do with this matter. Today, I questioned him 

1 Rev. James H. Fowler, of Cambridge, Mass. 
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as to his usual mode of proceeding. I found he gave them the choice 
of the two governments, but with the explicit statement that their 
friends in arms were to be killed soon unless they came in and surren- 
dered. His division of the effects of these families seems rather scrip- 
tural. "What seems to belong to the woman, I yield to her, but what 
seems to belong to the man, I have brought into camp." 

Some of these cases are very pitiful and call out my deepest com- 
miseration. Today I visited a poor widow who has a son in the rebel 
service. Her house was burned and she, with her children, was 
brought into town. She has not been able to walk a step during the 
last five months. On examination I found that her prostration was due 
entirely to privations and hardships resulting from war. For more 
than a year her food has been " dry hominy " with now and then a 
little fish. She was born in Alabama of " poor white " parents. As I 
talked to her it seemed to me it must be difficult for her to understand 
the justice of our coming here to invade the homes of those who had 
always earned their bread by the sweat of their brows. 

Yesterday I conversed with a lady who lives in a pleasant cottage, 
with her beautiful little children and her aged mother. Her husband 
is a captain outside our barricades and when the Colonel granted her 
permission to go wherever she chose, she said so many had gone from 
the river and coast towns to the interior that one could scarcely find a 
barn to stay in or food to subsist on. She remains here for the pres- 
ent. Her husband was a music teacher and was taken into the army 
by conscription. From what I can learn of him through Union men, I 
have no doubt he would gladly return to loyalty. What are we to do 
with such families? " Things are a little mixed" here in the South, 
but we must all suffer the results of our great national sin, some one 
way, some another. 

I have given out word that the Surgeon of our regiment will cheer- 
fully and gladly attend to the medical needs of all civilians here. To 
be the means of relieving suffering is sufficient compensation, but in 
this case there is the additional good of being able to make anti-slavery 
statements in a satisfactory way. . . . 

I never supposed I could be so much gratified by comparatively level 
scenery. The river is very beautiful, — quite clear and of a deep 
amber color. I cannot tell you how much I enjoy my evening bath. 
Dr. Minor usually goes with me. Once, while in the water, the com- 
panies were hurriedly ordered to " fall in," but it seemed so unnatural 
that one's bathing should be interfered with that we were not startled 
by the alarm. 

We find the rebel women here exceedingly desirous to prove that 
our soldiers are guilty of all the outrages they might expect from a 
long-injured people now in power. Many of our soldiers are natives of 
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this place and meet their old mistresses here. On the day of our land- 
ing I was over and over implored, by those who knew their deserts, to 
protect them from the "niggers." It was an awful turning of the 
tables. I quite enjoyed saying " These are United States troops and 
they will not dishonor the flag." 

Several charges have been preferred against the soldiers, but thus 
far, when sifted down, have proved quite as much against those who 
complained as against our men. The Adjutant told me of a lady of 
easy manners, who had been very much insulted by a soldier. Close 
investigation proved that he actually sat on her front door-step. 

That our soldiers do some outrageous things, I have little doubt. 
When women taunt them with language most unbecoming, as they 
sometimes do, I should be very sorry if they did not return a silencer. 
Thus far they have behaved better than any white regiment has done 
under such temptations. They " confiscate " pigs and chickens because 
their captains connive at it and the Provost Marshal cannot do every- 
thing alone. 

Today the John Adams and the Burnside are off on some speculation 
up the river. I was too busy to go with them this morning, or should 
have asked the privilege. Colonel Montgomery has gone with his men. 
They declare he is a " perfect devil to fight, he don't care nuttin 'bout 
de revels." His bravery is apparently rashness but in reality far from 
it. He evidently thinks the true mode of self-defense is to attack the 
enemy on his own ground. 

Evening. 

About six, the Burnside came down the river with horses, hogs, 
chickens and prisoners. They took Col. Bryant, just as he returned 
to his plantation after running his negroes into the back country. They 
report great quantities of cotton and cattle up the river, so I hope we 
really are to have fresh beef again. 

It is nothing like as damp and unwholesome here as in South Caro- 
lina. The same amount of exposure there that our men have had here, 
would have given the hospital twenty or thirty cases of pleurisy and 
pneumonia, while today, we have but a single case of acute inflamma- 
tion. There is coughing enough to keep back several rebel regiments. 
I see no reason, however, why the officers should not get intermittent 
fever from this handsome river, by and by. It looks as if midsummer 
might load it with miasma and alligators. . . . 

I am gradually confiscating furniture for my spacious chamber in the 
best house of a beautiful town, as if it were my final residence. I enjoy 
the long cedar closet that opens out of my room. The fragrance is so 
sweet I cannot understand why moths object to it. Then just think of 
having a perfect bath room, without any water in it and costly gas fix- 
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tures without any gas ! The war has greatly deranged the machinery 
of this town. Almost everywhere, except in this house, I have found 
the lead pipes cut by the rebels and used, I suppose, for bullets. When 
Colonel Sanderson left here he placed his house in charge of a Union 
man, saying that it would naturally be the headquarters of any Union 
commander. Hence the more perfect preservation of the property. 

March 16, Evening. 

The second floors of the warehouses on Bay street make capital 
quarters for our troops. The rebels burned many of the stores of 
Union men and would have burned their private dwellings if it could 
have been done without endangering their own. . . . 

One of our pickets came in today with a conical ball in his foot and 
complained that " de cunnel stood out forwad ob we lookin at de revels 
[rebels] wid de glass an would n't let we fire." The Colonel afterwards 
told me that the range was so long that it would have been a waste of 
ammunition. . . . 

March 17. 
We are fairly at work at our legitimate business. The John Adams 
brought down, last evening, thirty contrabands, ten horses, and quanti- 
ties of corn, hogs, cotton etc. Today the Burnside is off on a similar 
errand. Meanwhile our boys have had a smart skirmish about a mile 
and a half out and burned several houses occupied by the rebel advance 
pickets. As we are not here to act aggressively against Camp Finne- 
gan, but simply to hold this town for headquarters, while making such 
advances from other points on the river as may seem best, it seems as 
if the enemy must have reached the conclusion, ere this, that we have 
means of defence. It is a mystery that they do not contrive some way 
to burn us out. Women and children are permitted to go and come 
without hindrance and they could do us the greatest damage by going 
back to their friends by the light of the town. I trust they will not 
think of it. 

March 18. 
This morning a message came in by flag of truce from Camp Finne- 
gan, giving us 24 hours to send out the women and children to the brick 
church, where the skirmish was yesterday, and their teams will meet 
them there. 1 The message was signed by Lieut. Col. [A. H.] McCor- 
mick. This afternoon another came from Col. [Duncan L.] Clinch [of 
the Southern army] repeating the former and adding that we should be 
held responsible for what might happen to those left in town. This 
looks as if they intend to approach the town with artillery and set it 

1 It was the Brick Yard Church. The order is in 1 Records of the Rebellion, 
xiv. 839. 
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on fire with shells. This is feasible, in spite of our gunboats. If there 
is any pluck in them the attempt will be made. Many of our officers 
think the message a mere flourish for intimidation, but I do not and 
shall hold myself in readiness to send my sick and wounded to the 
steamer at short notice. Meanwhile we look for reinforcements by the 
Boston, Her delay is unaccountable. 

Owing to hard fare and excessive fatigue, several of our officers 
are quite out of health. I am satisfied that the blacks have too much 
credit for good cooking. I have yet to find one who knows how to 
make bread or cook meat. If we hold this town we shall have a " post 
oven " and good bread, getting rid of the villainous fried dough which 
is bringing dysentery into camp. 

March 19. 
The provost marshal and major have been very busy today, escorting 
the rebel women and children to their friends. Major Strong told me 
that while the teams were unloading, the marshal sat on his pony 
whistling the John Brown hymn. As James was not permitted to 
talk, I suppose he had to whistle in self defense. I very much wanted 
to go, but could not get permission. I suppose the Colonel is afraid I 
shall, sometime, go over to the rebels. About one hundred and fifty 
have gone out today, leaving about two hundred here. The Colonel is 
under no obligation to force civilians out of town without positive noti- 
fication from the enemy that he intends to attack. 

March 20. 
The enemy left us undisturbed during the night and I believe their 
chance has vanished with the rising of this morning's sun. The Boston 
has arrived with the sixth Connecticut regiment, and there are others 
to land. Meanwhile our earthworks are so nearly completed that guns 
are mounted and a large force could easily be repulsed. But last night 
more than one officer slept with his boots on. 

March 21. 
Last night was dark and rainy with just wind enough to make sounds 
everywhere. At midnight, cannonading began at one of the forts, and 
then followed shells from the gunboats. Our pickets were fired upon 
and there was a general impression outside that all secesh was down 
upon us. But the enemy has not since been heard from. Today 
Major Strong went with skirmishers far beyond the accustomed line, 
without opposition. Cannonading in the night is hard for weak nerves 
and I dreaded the effect upon my sick. One of the convalescents was 
suddenly attacked with pleurisy in the night, and when I asked him 

48 
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about the time when the pain began, he replied, " Just after de gun 
done gone shoot." Another who had a bullet through his leg, said he 
had " enjoyed a mighty bad rest." 

March 22. 

Tomorrow the Boston will take northward some important prisoners 
whom we have arrested here. Some of them were complaining of 
Capt. Randolph's tardiness in having them examined, that when he 
arrested them he promised they should have an early trial. The Capt. 
replied that he would like to have them prove that he had prom- 
ised them anything but " the day of Judgment and long periods of 
Damnation." 

I wish I had time to tell you some of the curious incidents of the last 
ten days. I dare say the Colonel has them all in his everlasting note 
book, so you will get them sometime. 

Our regiment and the sixth Conn, met harmoniously at church this 
morning. The prejudice of the white soldiers is very strong, yet I 
trust there will be no serious collision. Our boys have seen hardships 
enough to unfit them for receiving taunts very graciously. The question 
begins to be asked ' ' When shall we make an advance ? " 

March 23. 
The 8th Maine arrived today and I am sorry that Colonel [John D.] 
Rust * ranks our Colonel. 

March 24. 
Tonight the Paul Jones has returned from Palatka, bringing a 
single contraband, and the intelligence that all the slaves have been 
run back into the interior. The fact is, if we are ever to get black 
soldiers, we must make a big hole through the rebel lines so that the 
blacks can run back to us. Every day of waiting here is a day of 
strength to our fortifications, but a day of weakness to our purpose. 
We need nothing so much as black recruits and it seems to me that if 
the proclamation of emancipation is ever to be anything more than a 
dead letter, it must be made so before many weeks. Were the North 
an anti-slavery unit I should not feel at all impatient, but I believe we 
have more to dread from traitors at home than from their friends who 
fight against us here. Possibly public opinion may not continue on its 
anti-slavery decline at home, but if today we had fifty thousand black 
troops, I should feel more certain of its returning to health. I am per- 
fectly satisfied that there is nothing in this world so dreadful to the 
rebels as the enlistment of their slaves in the federal service. They 
will resort to every possible means to prevent our getting recruits. 

1 He, however, although a senior officer, courteously waived command and 
remained on board his own ship. — T. W. H. 
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March 25, 2.30, p. m. 
Three quarters of an hour ago I was dreaming pleasantly of a prayer 
meeting, when a rebel bombshell burst somewhere in the immediate 
vicinity of the town. Presently another and another, then the reply of 
our guns and then the "long call." It seemed as if we were at last 
fairly in for it. Dr. Minor came up to ask if we were to trust Provi- 
dence to care for our hospital. I advised him to go back and assure 
them all that the Lord was on the side of our big guns. Meanwhile I 
crawled on to the top of our observatory and watched the firing until 
the secesh sent a shell, which burst in the air and sent a fragment 
whistling above my head with a note so shrill that I began to think of. 
Gabriel's trumpet and crawled down again. Presently the cannonading 
ceased. I do not think it was chivalric for the rebels to wake us so 
early, but, I remember, we are not now in South Carolina. The cocks 
are crowing unconcernedly and I '11 to bed again. 

Evening. 

Several shells came into town before our guns gave the quietus. A 
section of one struck within a few feet of the Colonel and Major, in 
front of Headquarters. The hospital of the 8th Maine was perforated 
by a piece of one, and two dwelling houses were terribly bored. One 
went through two occupied chambers. A husband and wife lost, re- 
spectively, a coat and a skirt, which were hanging on a rocking chair, 
and, collectively, a portion of the mosquito bar over the bed. Shells 
make very ugly looking holes through houses. It seems remarkable 
that no one was injured, although to me not much more so than that 
so few are injured in thunder storms, of which this scene forcibly 
reminded me. 

This morning we made a reconnoissance in force. One of our S. C. V. 
companies took charge of the rifled ten pounder on the platform car, 
while the Colonel and Major advanced on the line of the railroad with 
four other companies of our regiment together with six of the 8th 
Maine and 6th Conn. Our Colonel in command. Our boys skir- 
mished on the left of the road and the others on the right. The rebel 
pickets galloped off to camp, which has been moved back ten or twelve 
miles. When we had advanced about four miles through the open 
pine barrens and occasional thick woods, the smoke of a rebel engine 
was seen in the distance. Meantime I had hurried through my morn- 
ing duties, and at about 12.30 p. m. had overtaken the force. I had not 
been there more than twenty minutes before the 64 pound shells began 
to come down upon us from their gun on a platform car. Our force 
had already begun a slow retreat [having already passed the limit fixed 
by orders], with repeated halts, when the conical portion of the first 
shell (which had exploded above our heads) struck four of the 8th 
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Maine soldiers, killing two and wounding two, one slightly and one so 
that the amputation of the foot is necessary. The firing was very ac- 
curate ; first on one side of the road, then on the other a shell would 
come singing over and many of them exploded over our heads. Gen. 
Saxton believes a special Providence watches over our regiment, and 
that not a man was seriously injured today would seem to justify this 
belief. I saw a whole shell that did not explode, plough into the sand 
under the feet of a soldier not six rods from me, knock his gun out of 
his hands and his cap off his head, but before I could get to him he had 
gathered himself up and was off uninjured. 

Dr. Mitchell, of the 8th Maine, and I, were the only mounted officers 
out, till the Colonel's horse was sent to meet him on the return. My 
" rebel " pranced well and behaved beautifully. We burned several 
houses and, as 1 had not before had the satisfaction, I chose a very new, 
good one, and kindled my fire in a costly mahogany sideboard. A 
portion of the R. R. track was destroyed, but whether enough to hinder 
them long in repairs I am not certain. 

After our return, Sergeant Mclntyre of Co. G came up to head- 
quarters to intercede for his friend Thomas Long, a private in the same 
company, who had conceived the idea of going alone a dozen miles to 
destroy by fire a long trestle work, built through a swamp, over which 
the cars run. Thomas Long is a thin, spiritual -looking, unassuming 
black man, who trusts God. He has gone on his errand, an errand 
requiring more real courage and heroism than has before been mani- 
fested in our regiment. Of course he goes disguised, but he carries 
with him such evidence of his intention that death would surely follow 
his capture. My expectation of seeing him again is very small. 



March 26. 

This morning a company of the 8th Maine went over the creek, 
north of the town, and advanced about three miles through the pine 
barrens. At noon a messenger came in for reinforcements to go out 
and take a camp containing a hundred cavalry pickets. It was decided 
that Colonel H. and Major Strong, with four of our companies, should 
undertake the job, much to the disappointment of Lieut. Col. [Joseph 
F.] Twitchell of the 8th Maine, who told me how certain he was of 
making a fine dash of it if allowed to go. But we had held the town 
against great odds before they came to our relief, and it was our right 
to go. 

To my surprise, the Colonel ordered me to stay behind until the 
reserve force should come up. I waited as long as I could conven- 
iently and then rode over to the creek where our pickets were sta- 
tioned. Instead of meeting a " reserve/' I found only the horses of 
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our officers, who had not attempted to get them over the barricades on 
the causeway and through the creek, where the bridge had been re- 
moved. They had already been gone long enough to get two miles, in 
advance and it looked to me as if there must be ample time for our 
party to capture or be captured, long before the 8th Maine could rein- 
force them. So, for once, I disobeyed orders and gave my Rebel the 
reins. I found he could leap like a panther and run like a deer. 
Except in the circus, I have never seen a horse leap so high. The 
marsh each side of the causeway made it impossible to go round. 
Once out on the plain, among the tall, handsome pines, we went 
gaily in pursuit of our party. The scene was so solemn and so 
beautiful that I had no fear of possible guerilla shots. At length 
our men were in sight, on the right of the road, and hats were wav- 
ing me out of the way as likely to be seen by the enemy. Knowing 
but little of strategy, I suppose I should have made a straightforward 
push for the enemy. Major Strong, with two companies, had gone 
around another way to cut off retreat, and I soon perceived, by the 
silence and ominous motions, that we were in the immediate vicinity of 
the camp. Finally the trap was handsomely and strategically set, the 
Major was on the left spring and the Colonel on the right, and when 
the two jaws snapped together they found between their teeth quite 
a lot of drying sheets and shirts and other articles, resembling, through 
a thickly wooded ravine, a rebel camp. Chickens were frightened, and 
an old mare confiscated by the Major to ride back to town. I have 
not seen the 8th Maine Captain who made the blunder, but everybody 
else seems to enjoy it. Our boys could not have had a better skirmish 
drill. I was not censured for disobeying orders. 

March 27, 1863. 
This afternoon our eyes were gladdened by the sight of the Boston 
and Convoy steaming up the river, but when, instead of a cavalry force 
and light artillery to weigh them down, we perceived they came empty, 
we were filled with forebodings, till our hearts actually sank within us 
at the intelligence that an order from General Hunter had come for our 
forces to evacuate the town, to help those further north. This may be 
wisdom, but I fail to see anything but that fatal vacillation which has 
thus far cursed us in this war. We have planted ourselves here for 
the definite purpose of making this state free, and have already so forti- 
fied the city that a small force can hold it, while the boats are making 
such raids up the river as may seem best. Colonel Montgomery and 
his men have been off two days up the river and tonight, a steamer is 
dispatched to call them back. I hope it will take the John Adams a 
week to find the Gen. Meigs, for we cannot think of leaving without 
them. Unfortunately we are constantly expecting her back, though it 
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would not surprise me if Colonel Montgomery had marched his men 
twenty miles inland, and confiscated all sorts of contrabands. He care- 
fully avoided taking anything but hard bread, for he religiously believes 
we ought to live on the rebels. 

Judge Stickney is exceedingly anxious to take the Convoy and go 
back to Hilton Head to ask for a reconsideration of the order. Among 
the officers there is a difference of opinion as to the rightfulness of such 
a delay. The order was peremptory and, were I General Hunter, I 
would cashier the officer who disobeyed it. At the same time I believe 
the only reason why General Hunter calls us back is, because he fears 
our black troops might be overpowered in the absence of the other 
regiments. There would be no danger of it. If our army ever should 
happen to do anything at Charleston we could be reinforced after that. 

March 28, Evening. 

Not yet off. Have worked enough for one day in getting our sick 
and wounded on the John Adams. Another steamer has arrived with 
additional instructions. It seems that each regiment is to return to its 
former camp. I suppose that this means that we are to protect the 
Islands while the advance is made on Charleston, — if it means any- 
thing. The John Adams found the Gen. Meigs sl long way up the 
river. They returned at noon with twelve rebel prisoners, who were 
caught while asleep at their station. The Lieutenant in command was 
permitted to say good-bye to his wife, and made his escape through the 
sobs and crinoline of his female friends. Colonel Montgomery admits 
a weak spot in his military nature. He could have shot the Lieut, 
while escaping, but would not do so in the presence of his wife. 

Our men made a landing at Palatka and were fired into by the rebs. 
Lieut. Col. Billings received a ball through the fleshy margin of each 
hand while attempting to get off the steamer. Brave old John Quincy 
received one through the leg, a little above the ankle, fracturing the 
small bone and carrying away some of it. I shall not amputate. It 
seemed peculiarly trying for the old man. He had begged the privilege 
of going up for his wife and received a shot instead. I don't see quite 
how he will harmonize this double affliction with the theory he so often 
preaches to the men, that when one trusts in God and is not a coward, 
he will be protected against the bullets of his enemies. 

Tonight the Major and Capt. with twenty picked men, go up the 

river with muffled oars, to try to capture another lot of pickets. I 
fear they will not be successful. . . . Thomas Long returned safely 
day before yesterday. He examined camp Finnegan, eight miles out, 
and went to the trestle four miles beyond, but finding it closely watched 
by pickets he did not attempt to burn it. I look at that man with a 
deep feeling of reverence. 
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My " Rebel " and I went, this afternoon, round the circuit of the 
pickets, forts, rifle pits and stockades for the last time. The pickets 
were playing euchre and fishing in the creek and enjoying themselves 
as only pickets can. I thought how much less the rebels troubled them 
than me. The truth is, the order to evacuate this town depresses me. 
I hate weak vacillation and this seems too much like the unsettled policy 
that all along has crippled the energy of our forces. 

Steamer Convoy, Mouth of St. John's, 
March 29, 1863. 

This is one of the sad days of my life. The evacuation of Jackson- 
ville is the burial of so many hopes I had cherished for the oppressed, 
that I feel like one in attendance at the funeral of a host of his friends. 
I greatly fear we are to be put back : out of active service at a moment 
when there is most need for us to work. I believe our retrograde move- 
ment today is an error more serious and damaging to the interests of 
the enslaved than appears on the surface. . . . Major Strong and his 
party visited, last night, the picket station of the rebels, but for some 
reason they found no one, and the search was useless. 

Early this morning all was hurry and excitement. Insufficient means 
of transportation caused a good deal of grief among families obliged to 
leave behind furniture, and caused a good deal of profanity among offi- 
cers and soldiers obliged to be packed as you would pack pork. This 
little Convoy, of 410 tons, has six companies of soldiers with all their 
equipments, forty or fifty citizens with all the truck we did not threw; 
back upon the wharf : fifty horses : all the Commissary stores and all 
my hospital stores, save those needed on the John Adams, Were this 
crowded state to last but a few hours there would be no trouble, but it is 
thick weather and raining like fury, and the fleet dare not put out to sea 
before morning. I forgot, to say that we have also all our camp tents 
on board. Here we are for the night. 

Quite early this morning the 8th Maine boys began setting fire to the 
town — a most shameful proceeding. I came near losing my hospital 
stores before I could find conveyance for them to the steamer. The 
hospital was burned and many buildings were on fire when we left. It 
seemed like an interposition of Providence that a heavy rain so soon 
came on, which probably saved part of the town. It also seems to me 
that Providence is interfering with General Hunter's order in a way 
that may be more or less destructive. The wind is changing to the 
East and our prospect of getting off in the morning is passing away. 

March 30. 
Late last evening we succeeded in getting a hundred men ashore and 
decently quartered in old houses. The wind blew a gale most of the 
night, the rain poured in torrents, while occasional thunder and light- 
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ning added interest to the scene. I enjoyed it much more than if part 
of our men had not gone on shore. The Captain of the Convoy insisted 
on my taking his berth, so that my quarters were very good. I would 
sooner have lain on the hurricane deck in the storm than have slept in 
the cabin. At this moment I am writing in the captain's room with a 
crowd of homeless women and children around me. One important 
testimony from them I am glad to record. They prefer to be here with 
the poorest accommodations, rather than on the Boston or Delaware with 
nice staterooms and a large saloon. And what do you suppose is the 
reason? Because black soldiers do not offer them insults, and they do 
not feel so secure with white ones. It is established beyond all contro- 
versy that black troops, with worthy commanders, are more controllable 
than white troops. What they would be with a less conscientious Colonel, 
I cannot say. 

This morning the Major and I went on shore and designated quarters 
for every company on board and now they are all drying and rejoicing 
themselves before blazing fires. • . . 

March 31. 

Our men are coming aboard again and we shall start for Fernandina 
this afternoon. Sending the men ashore was a great hit. Nearly all 
are in good condition. I was this morning obliged to amputate John 
Quincy's leg. His chances for life are only about one in three, owing 
to old age and impaired constitution. I am hard at work. Capt. B. 
treats me like a brother. I don't see how I could be better placed in 
this department. 

Camp Saxton, Beaufort, S. C, 

April 2, 1863. Evening. 

Such is the management here that my notes no longer date from 
satisfactory advance posts. Four weeks ago tonight I was saying a 
last goodbye to our camp ground, and at a late hour went on board the 
steamer that was forever to take us from South Carolina. The deserted 
camp by moonlight saddened me, but this inglorious return impresses 
me more than I can express. It seemed appropriate that we should 
steam up Beaufort River the night of April l. 1 

It was not too late for me to visit dear old Mr. Saxton. He told 
me how terribly disappointed the General was at the sudden and unex- 
pected conclusion of General Hunter to order the evacuation of Jackson- 
ville. One night it was agreed that General Saxton should visit us in 
person, but early in the morning all was reversed and empty steamers 
were sent for us. General Hunter could not be persuaded to counter- 
mand the order. 2 . . . 

1 See report of Colonel John D. Rust, in 1 Records of the Rebellion, xiv. 
232. 

2 He was always the most impulsive of men. — T. W. H. 
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Today the long slumbering fleet at Hilton Head has begun to move 
towards Charleston. . . A very small force is being left to protect 
these Islands and you will be glad to know that we are to do picket 
duty. in the absence of other troops. An attack upon us is not the 
most improbable thing to anticipate. I think our boys would enjoy a 
fight with almost any number of the enemy and some of our officers are 
slightly belligerent. 

One of our soldiers who was expatiating on the pluck of the chaplain 
exclaimed, " My God, what for you made him preacher ? He is de 
fightenmost Yankee I eber did see." . . . 

Last night about a hundred of the boys bivouacked on the hurricane 
deck and early this morning they were full of cheerful congratulations. 
I heard one say, " Well, Jim, how are you ? " " Bully, tank God." I 
am constantly amused by their pointed, laconic remarks. 

... I understand that Gen. Hunter gives as a reason for withdraw- 
ing our regiment from Jacksonville that he needed the others and dared 
not leave us alone. So far as safety is concerned, I would rather be on 
the mainland of Florida than the islands here. 1 My box of supplies 
from the Soldiers Aid Society of Worcester, opened well today. We 
brought it up from Fernandina with us. The Gen. Burnside was loaded 
with stores for us at the moment General Hunter was McClellandized, 
and everything was dumped off at Fernandina. The box has arrived 
at the moment we most need it, and, with the exception of the lint, 
every article will be exceedingly useful. We confiscated a few bales 
of oakum up the St Mary's and I like it better than any other material 
for general dressing. 

April -3. 
You would laugh to see me tonight in this naked, floorless tent, without 
fire, the rain pouring upon my canvass roof and my candle flickering in 
the wind. During our absence the new regiment took our tent floors 
and we are on the sand. These drafted men are merged into the sec- 
ond regiment. I shall be delighted if the surgeon of that regiment ever 
makes his appearance. Dr. Hawks is one of the examiners of the ex- 
empts and as all have to be cared for, we three have quite enough to 
do. Dr. Minor looks fatigued and it would not surprise me if he should 
have to haul off for rest. Everybody loves him. 

April 4. 

Tomorrow I hear we are to pull up stakes and go on picket duty. 

This is not easy work, but work of any kind is preferable to inactivity. 

Dr. Minor is down with intermittent fever. I scarcely know how to 

spare him. I was obliged to send John Quincy to the Beaufort Hospital. 

1 The subsequent battle of Olustee proved that Hunter was right. — T. W. H. 

49 
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. . . Mrs. General Lander * drew up her splendid steed before my tent 
door this afternoon and assured me she would do all in her power for 
our General Hospital for colored soldiers, now being established in 
Beaufort. 

It is yet undecided who the surgeon will be and I am somewhat 
solicitous about it. Very few surgeons will do precisely the same for 
blacks as they would for whites, and I know of no people more suscep- 
tible to the benign influence of kind words than these long-suffering 
blacks. 

Mrs. Lander told me that the sixth Connecticut boys were full of 
praises of the bravery of our regiment. 

April 5. 

We have had no freezing weather since we returned, but have come 
back to a comparatively cold climate. I sleep warmly, but smile at the 
transfer from my luxurious chamber and spring bed at Jacksonville to 
this unwarmed tent in the sand, with hospital stores boxes for my bed 
and my field case of instruments for my pillow. Never an aching bone 
nor soreness of muscle from this. Sleeping half dressed is the normal 
condition and when I get along habitually to coat and cap and boots and 
spurs I don't see what special advantages bears and buffaloes will have 
over me. 

Advance Picket Station, 
Port Royal Island, April 6. 

We are seven miles N. W. of Beaufort. Six companies are encamped 
here, one at Port Royal Ferry, one at the Seabrook plantation three 
miles from here, one at Rose's two miles off in another direction, 
one at the brick -yard, three miles off in still another. Picket duty is 
always honorable, and being assigned to it for a time seems like a sort 
of compensation for taking us away from Jacksonville, but a pill is a 
pill, sugared or no, and we have been dosed with a very bad one which 
will forever stick in my crop. . . . This old plantation house is not 
large enough to decently hold the colonel and his staff, but if we are 
very quiet I guess we shall get on amiably. Tonight I sleep on the 
dirty floor of an attic with two dormer windows and two room mates. 
The Col. wanted me to share his room below, but in this damp climate 
I shall always seek an upper room when it is possible. 

The scattering of our men will give us pleasant rides and plenty of ex- 
citement. The country hereabouts is just as charming as pine barrens, 
slight elevations, running streams, acres of large white single roses 
climbing to the tops of respectable trees, and milk-white clusters of 
locust blossoms with their delicate fragrance, wild crimson honeysuckle 
and trees of Cornus Florida in full bloom can make it. Don't you 
think I might be happy ? Well, / am. 

i Jean Margaret Davenport, widow of Major-Gen. Frederick William Lander. 
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April 7. 

Some of you can imagine how heartily I enjoyed the morning gallop 
from station to station, to look after our soldiers. They endured the 
march well, but are not equal to whites. I believe the Colonel is 
more easily reconciled to this disparity of endurance, from the fact that 
it corroborates his theory that physical endurance and longevity are en- 
hanced by civilization. Yesterday morning as we came through Beaufort 
I visited Gen'l Saxton and asked him to detail Dr. Hawks to take charge 
of the new General Hospital for colored soldiers instead of carrying out 
his plan to appoint Dr. , whose treatment is open to criticism. To- 
night I am glad to hear that all is going as I could wish, and that our 
men will not be neglected. Dr. Minor is here with me again. 

At Seabrook, this morning, I saw the rebel pickets on the opposite 
shore. They often hail our men, but are never answered. The men 
chafe under this a little, but obey the Colonel's order. Charles Follen 
has charge of that plantation. I like him. There is a prospect of his 
joining our regiment. , I heartily wish we might have all earnest, anti- 
slavery men for officers. Military training without moral help is not 
very valuable. 

April 9. 

Everything was going on quietly until we heard heavy cannonading 
in the direction of the Ferry before sunrise this morning. The George 
Washington, an old steamboat converted into a semi-gunboat, was cruising 
in the river and got aground last evening. The rebels had ample time 
to send for artillery during the night and they blew her up. The ex- 
plosion threw her men into the water and marsh, from which they were 
brought out by our pickets and the Chaplain. I judge that not more 
than a dozen were killed or wounded. They were sent to the Hospital 
in Beaufort. I would like to have the care of them, but we have no 
accommodations here. One of them told the Adjutant's wife that he 
was glad to have me take care of him for he had often seen me in 
Worcester. Another was a handsome Providence boy, who was terri- 
bly broken to pieces, but who will recover. 1 

April 11, Evening. 

All astir tonight. Rebel demonstrations at the Ferry. We have 
a gunboat above and one below, and part of a regular battery in front, 
ready to dispute any attack or attempt to take the guns from the George 
Washington. 

April 12. 
Should one inquire for my health tonight, I might adopt the reply 
of a soldier yesterday : " Not superior, thank God." A good night's 
sleep will restore all that was lost under the tramp of couriers and 

1 See 1 Records of the Rebellion, xiv. 280-283, 891. 
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rattle of sabres on the piazza during the whole of last night. Why 
couriers should carry sabres except to be in harmony with the general 
spirit of the War Department, I cannot conceive. There would be 
precisely as much sense in my being tripped up by mine at the bedside 
of the sick or at the operating table. Ample preparations were made 
for the repulse of a large invading force and no force invaded. I guess 
we are all a little sorry, since it seems like flying in the face of Provi- 
dence to leave unused for skirmishing these wonderful pine barrens. I 
thought General Saxton looked a little disappointed about it when he 
came out this morning. General Hunter, who ought to be holding 
Charleston today, was with him. Were I not so sleepy I would crowd 
in a few curses here on the mismanagement which has resulted in the 
withdrawal of our forces from before Charleston. . . . 

April 13. 
Today I have visited our soldiers in Gen. Hospital No. 10, in Beau- 
fort. I am happy to say that at last we have a hospital with a look of 
permanence, and about as good as the others. Dr. and Mrs. Hawks 
and one hospital steward have worked hard to get it in order. The 
supply of stores and medicines has been furnished by the Medical De- 
partment. Tonight the precious wandering box of capsicum and all 
the good things found its way to me. The iron band had kept it secure. 
Not a particle of the candy nor the capsicum had been eaten, not a 
postage stamp lost. . . . 

April 15. 
Night before last a boat load of rebels came over to Barnwell's plan- 
tation to capture a squad of our pickets, but the boys were wide awake 
and gave them a few rounds of buck and ball which caused a hasty re- 
treat. These dark nights are favorable for raids, and Capt. Rogers, 
while on picket at the Ferry, took advantage of the rain and intense 
darkness last evening and went over the river, bringing back a valuable 
boat. It was a daring operation which proved that our pickets are 
more vigilant than theirs. Up to today the rebels have not fired any- 
thing more injurious than oaths across at our men, but this morning they 
tried their muskets. The shots were harmless, but I very much regret 
their return to the barbarous practice. Our boys have thought it a 
little hard that they were not allowed to " cuss " back, and I doubt if 
it will be as easy to control them if the rebels repeat the offense. Yes- 
terday I had a talk with " Aunt Sarah," on the Perryclear plantation 
about five miles from here, about her experiences, in the revolution of 
? 76. She is said to be over a hundred years old, and I can assure you 
I felt that I was looking into the dark ages as I sat before her. She 
spoke of the present war as one she and her race had long dreamed of, 
as the war of freedom for them. 
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April 16. 

Up to three days ago, good old John Quincy was getting on nicely, 
but lockjaw came upon him and today he was buried. He never mur- 
mured at his fate, but his religious conversation made everybody about 
him cheerful. I very much regretted the impossibility of having him 
under my immediate care. 

Our men keep remarkably well out here, this kind of life exactly 
suits them. 

April 17. 
Last night our Colonel forgot the importance of his present position 
and visited the wreck of the George Washington. He saw how the 
remaining gun was situated, and gratified his love of adventure without 
being fired upon. It is a shame that no gunboat had yet been sent to 
protect the men who might have taken off those guns. The rumor 
comes to us from town tonight that the troops are ordered back to 
Charleston and that reinforcements are to meet them there from the 
North. We shall be left here on picket a while longer, and for this last 
I am thankful. General Hunter has been consulted about the picket 
shooting, and writes to General Saxton to " give them back as good as 
they send." 

April 19. 
Yesterday the rebels at the Ferry made arrangements for Col. Hig- 
ginson to meet General [W. S.] Walker this morning under a flag of 
truce. The request was that the Colonel in command here should send 
over a boat to bring the General across. But the Colonel concluded to 
go over to them at the hour appointed. I would have gone with him but 
for my lameness, a wrench to the knee from the Quartermaster's poor 
horse falling upon it. The Colonel was met by the General's staff with 
an official letter, but when informed what regiment he represented, 
they replied that their orders were to hold no official communication 
with officers of such regiments. The Colonel learned that General 
Walker is the W. S. Walker of the regular army, who was under my 
care in Worcester in the autumn of 1852, and who subsequently in 1856, 
at the head of a company of dragoons, was sent by Gov. Geary to meet 
the Colonel on the plains of Kansas while he was at the head of an 
armed emigrant train. The meeting then was one of mutual surprise, 
and instead of arrests being made and the train stopped, they went to- 
gether to the Governor, and the affair took a less stringent turn than 
had threatened. Yesterday the Colonel took especial pains to send him 
word that his old acquaintance, T. W. H. would have been happy to 
send his compliments, had he been treated with due respect, and that 
his old medical friend, Dr. R. was also here. . . . 
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In the absence of the Chaplain today, Thomas Long of Co. G held 
the divine service. His prayers were so deep and simple and touching 
that we all found our sight somewhat dimmed by tears. In the course 
of his sermon he said ; u If each one of us was praying men, it appears 
to me that we could fight as well with prayers as with bullets, for the 
Lord has said that if we have faith, even as a grain of mustard seed cut 
into four parts, you could say unto that sycamore tree, arise, and it will 
come up." 

April 21. 

I have today conversed with the extraordinary colored man, Peter 
Burns, who brought off one hundred and thirty-two persons with him 
from the main land, and who has, for a long time, been employed by 
General Hunter and by General Saxton for a scout. He is a dark 
mulatto with face and form resembling John Brown. To hear his quaint 
expressions and Cromwellian talk is worth a journey from New Eng- 
land here. Too sleepy to repeat any of them to-night. 

April 25. 

This style of warfare which leads one in charming ways while serving 
the soldiers is for the moment more attractive even than shot and shell. 
Yet I feel a longing for the battle-fields that lie between me and my 
home. Nothing less terrible can decide for freedom, and the sooner we 
are on the bloody field the sooner will come the day of jubilee. Heaven 
only knows how much more time and how much more human life is to 
be squandered by incompetent, egotistic officers in high places. When 
I think of the gradual melting away of the best army the world has 
ever seen, simply because slavery has poisoned the religious earnestness 
of those in power, I find it hard to shake off the conviction that retrib- 
utive justice will yet grind this proud nation to dust. . . . 

April 27. 

Two or three months ago I wrote you of a fearful monomania among 
our line officers, called " Muster and Pay Rolls." The fighting in 
Florida cured them of the disease, but recently the old enemy has 
shown himself in another form. One can scarcely stir without seeing 
anxious faces and hearing the anxious inquiry in stifled notes ; " Has 
he come? When will he come? " "Oh he will come and he will be 
loaded with greenbacks, we shall again be fed and clothed." I regret 
to say that this form of the disease extends to the field and staff, and 
while I fancy myself beyond the reach of the epidemic, I do sometimes 
see floating ghosts of greenbacks which promise much in the future. . . . 
This evening it had been thundering a long time, before I discovered 
it was not cannonading, so completely have the elements become de- 
moralized by the war. 

Dr. Minor found an enormous alligator in a cypress swamp, this 
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morning, and I joined him for a skirmish through the woods to find the 
old fellow. We penetrated to the centre of a low cypress growth and 
then found ourselves in the most impressive sanctuary I ever saw. A 
circular, open space of about 300 feet in diameter, in the centre of 
which were two stagnant pools of about twenty feet in diameter. 
There was not a stump nor a knee in this open space, but all around 
were the tall, solemn cypresses, completely draped in the long, gray 
moss. The ground was made dry and soft, like wool, by a kind of moss. 
The great reptile had gone into one of the pools and roiled the water so 
we could not see him, but with a pole, I succeeded in making him strike 
with his tail. We had no opportunity to use our Ballards [rifles], and 
galloped home through the woods with resolves to try again another 
day. Within a couple of months that swamp will hold enough malari- 
ous poison in it to protect the occupants from human intrusion. 

After Mr. Bennett and his assistants had finished paying the men to- 
day we took a ride over to Barnwell's. The " Barnwell oak " measures 
126 feet in the broadest diameter in the spread of its branches, at least 
such was my pacing. This is not only the largest live oak but the 
broadest spread of branches I have ever seen. They start from the 
body very near the ground. 

April 30. 

Tomorrow I am to be blessed by taking into my employment, York 
Brown. The old man has been nurse in the hospital during the last 
two months, but he prefers to avail himself of General Saxton's volun- 
tary offer and take his discharge papers. He has been all his life a 
" gentleman's waiter " and " knows how to take keer of a hoss." Think 
of my having this religious old white-headed man, whom I reverence, 
constantly near me. . . . 

Today, Dr. Minor, the Chaplain and I went up to the pools in the cy- 
press swamp, but the great reptile drew his head under as we approached. 
The Chaplain was so religiously impressed by the sanctuary that he 
declared it would be sacrilegious for us to shoot the alligator ; that God 
would never again permit us to be thrilled by the beauty of natural 
scenery. We knew it before and thanked the Chaplain for his sermon, 
and hereafter shall try to practice forbearance. It will be safer, how- 
ever, for us to leave our Ballards at home. 

Colonel Montgomery's regiment is nearly full, mostly drafted men 
from these islands. They are stationed at Pigeon Point, nearer 
Beaufort. 

May 5. 
As I was riding out to see Capt. James' men at Rose's this morning 
I was drawn aside by an immense chattering of birds down by the river. 
Not less than five hundred, possibly a thousand, bobolinks, the first I 
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have seen this year, had congregated in the low tree-tops, and were 
eagerly discussing some important question. I could not believe my 
eyes, so approached nearer and nearer till all were silent, and then, to 
clear my doubts, one of the congregation did his best in that bird song 
so full of liquid melody. Again the business of the convention was re- 
sumed and I left them to decide the question whether to go Northward 
today or wait some finer opportunity. 

May 10. 

Capt. Rogers performed a deed on the 8th ins't for which he will 
always rejoice. The causeway at the Ferry extends out into the river 
within about 150 yards of the one on the opposite shore. There is no 
spot on the river so thoroughly picketed by both parties, yet he went 
across at noon in a little " dug-out " and brought over two men who 
beckoned from the rebel causeway. They were fugitive slaves, who 
had walked a hundred miles from the interior and had not been dis- 
covered by the rebels. They are intelligent fellows and take on liberty 
as if naturally fitted for it. There was no occasion to suppose that 
these men were not sent down there to decoy one to destruction, and I 
regard the crossing in the face of an enemy, who, according to all rules 
of war, should have been hidden behind the bushes, as an exceedingly 
daring thing to do. Had I been present, as was the Colonel, I should 
have protested against it. As usual I find myself the most cautious 
man in the regiment. Now that it is done I am profoundly thankful 
but there was not more than one chance in two hundred for him to 
escape death or capture. 

The rebels told us at picket that Gen. Hooker was " driving every- 
thing before him " but I confess to a " heap " of incredulity which I 
hope will vanish before official dispatches. 

May 15. 
We get reports from rebel sources that Hooker has got into Rich- 
mond, that Stonewall Jackson was killed and Lee taken prisoner. 
Were all this true you might expect some of us home within a few 
months, but it is too good to believe. 

May 22. 
After all it seems the doubters are justified ; Hooker is on the wrong 
side of the Rappahannock. But you will be glad to know that here 
we are so peaceful there is no danger of my telling you great stories of 
forced marches and hard fights. Today we have endured the trials of 
a picnic, over in the oak grove at Barnwell's. It is rare that we exert 
ourselves so much, but Mrs. Lander gave the order with so much grace 
that General Saxton and our Colonel and his staff entered the lists 
manfully, and I have rarely seen better dancing and eating. 
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Three fugitives came from the main land this morning. They 
watched from the other shore our pickets when they discharged their 
guns and withdrew from a certain post, and then came across in a little 
'* dug-out " which the rebels had buried at some former salt works ; — an 
old man and his two sons. He thinks he can run off a good many 
more. He will have the opportunity to try. 

May 27. 

We are being greatly washed in the rainy season. Fortunately our 
tents are all raised eighteen inches from the ground and pitched on 
solid floors of faced pine logs. It is not easy to procure boards here 
and these logs do just as well. The men cover the floor with pine 
needles and sleep after the same fashion that I do. The camp has a 
most picturesque look. Each row of tents has its long piazza roof of 
pine boughs under which the men sit more contentedly than would be 
possible for Yankees. 

I am getting excessively proud of the physical condition of our regi- 
ment. Since we came out here we have enlisted nearly a hundred, 
good, able-bodied men, and discharged about thirty from the service. 
General Hunter has just issued very good sanitary orders for encamp- 
ments during the summer. We had anticipated the more important of 
them. 

Yesterday Reb and I found shelter from a great rain, where I saw 
only an old, gray-headed woman whose name was Rose. I found that 
she and her old husband and sister were benevolently left for the 
Yankees, while the younger members were saved from us by the 
master. The old woman did not murmur at her fate, and when I said : 
" You must have found it easier to live in slavery with your children 
and grandchildren than living alone in freedom" she replied: " Yes, 
Marse, but we lub de freedom better dan dat, an' we rudder lib here all 
alone dan be in slavery. Dey can no mo' sell we." I never hear that 
word sell pronounced by these people without a thrill of horror. 

I don't remember whether I have written about the wonderful per- 
sistency of these people when once fully determined to accomplish a 
thing. You all know what they have gone through to gain freedom, 
and can easily imagine some of them capable of equal pertinacity for 
less worthy objects. I have noticed that when one of them fully makes 
up his mind to get discharged from the service on the ground of dis- 
ability, there are but two ways to act in the matter. If there be real 
ground for his complaint, give him papers at once, but if not, pile his 
falsehoods upon him so crushingly that he at once feels there is no pos- 
sible hope of deceiving you. Such cases are rare, but they occur ; and 
some of our best soldiers today are men who were put into the guard- 
house for trying to deceive me. I only wonder that with the accursed 
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teaching of their masters they do not oftener attempt this thing. If, 
under such circumstances, I am more severe with them than another 
would be, I never doubt the Lord will bear in mind that my heart is 
intent on full justice for them. I find, my hatred of slop philanthropy 
deepened by living with these intensely human children. While I 
reverence them more and more, I am more and more convinced that 
Robert Sutton and Prince Rivers were in the right when they said at 
Alberti's Mills : " That man don't know what is good for him. You 
know that freedom is better dan slavery for him and you ought to force 
him to go away wid us." The most intelligent men in our regiment 
urge the policy of conscription on the same ground, and that it will give 
them a " chance to get sense." I said to Uncle York, just now, when 
he came into my den to see that the fire " keep blazin " ; " Uncle, if 
you had not a wife in secesh I might want you to go home with me 
when the war is over." Then he told me that he had been twice back 
to Darien for his wife, once on a gun-boat and once at the imminent 
risk of losing his life, but that she each time had refused to come 
away, and that he would like to remain forever with me. She is 
a second wife and much younger than he. The last time he went for 
her he brought off several fugitives. He closed his narrative as follows : 
" So I got some sheepskin to muffle de oar, an de moon was berry 
shine an when at las' we done got by de danger, I whoop^ an de master 
ob de gun boat Paul Jones say ' Come on,' an den I make de rowers 
raise a sing." 

October 20. 
I never knew till today that " John Brown," the only son of Uncle 
York, was the first negro soldier who fell in this war. He was shot in 
a skirmish on St. Simon's Island, Aug. 8, 1862. A singular coinci- 
dence of names. No wonder our soldiers think him the hero of the 
John Brown hymn. 

October 21. 
Yesterday some contrabands from the " main " reported that they 
overheard a rebel Colonel say that the Chaplain they had taken pris- 
oner was " the sauciest damned Yankee they had ever seen." No one 
doubts that he referred to our Chaplain. 

October 25. 
Below I copy verbatim a document that came from one of our best 
blacks, a man so earnest and brave that he can be depended upon in 
the hardest places. He is now on picket in a dangerous spot, but you 
will see that he . . . has dreams of socialistic depth that might interest 
a Fourier. "Officers notice in the 1st. S. C. regiment. I am hereby 
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notified to all whom it may concern that I have been teazed by my sen- 
timents about a society, and for such reasons I execute my sentiment. 
By that reason I so likely find that my option adhere my sentiment to 
an agricultural society for this reason, our African race must have a 
society. If the society are carried on by Fidelity because for so reason 
fidelities is the keeper of societies and society is the keeper of the 
Profits and Profits execute from Toils. I give my suggest here that 
all who toils on agriculture will have without any difficulty. And also 
I am fully testified that I have closed an agriculture society of which 
will be seen as follows. I have great option of this agricultural society. 

No. 1. St. Helena Island. S. C. 
12 3 4 5 6 

1 Gabriel Capers. Place. 22 257 $220. cts 

2 Oliver Tripp 27 221 % 270.00 

3 Lawrence Tripp 22 221 >£ 220.00 

4 Sarah Perry 20 330 200.00 

July 29, 1863 it was formed. No 1 is the number. No. 2. is the 
man who did own the place. No 3 is the place. No 4 is the number 
of members. No. 5 is the number of acres. No 6 is the money 
already collected in the society. I am also hoping that this society will 
bring forward all those that are the means of ruin. All who in favor 
of this society will say by a ticket, Serg't. William Brown, Co A, 1st 
S. C. Vols" 

Camp Shaw, Beaufort, S. C, October 29, 1863. 
It is a pretty severe official joke that General [Quincy A.] Gilmore is 
just now playing off on those who have obtained surgeon's certificates 
stating that change of climate is necessary "to prevent permanent 
disability " or to "save life." Since the 19th ins't all such have been 
sent to Convalescent Camp at St. Augustine, Fla. instead of North. 
The almost impossibility of getting out of the Department in any other 
way than on a surgeon's certificate has led to abuses that are best 
remedied by this change of programme. It seems hard that those who 
really need to go North should have to suffer for the exaggerated 
complaints of the unworthy. Capt. Rogers has been sick in hospital 
nearly a month and Surgeon Hayden has sent a certificate to Head- 
quarters before my return. Yesterday I saw him off to St. Augustine. 
Fortunately he is convalescent and can meet the disappointment better 
than he could two weeks ago. I have now in our regimental hospital 
an old man who had been more than a year in the regiment and who 
has never asked for leave of absence and who has never before been 
away from his company. His name is Thursday Young, gray headed 
and fighting like a tiger. 
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November 1. 

I overheard a rough compliment for our guard this morning. A 
couple of white soldiers were taking a lot of Government horses along 
the road where our guards are instructed to examine passes. As they 
approached, one said to the other, "I shouldn't think they'd bother us 
when we have all these horses." " Humph ! " said the other, " they'd 
stop a feller here if the horses all went to hell." 

My practice of taking one at his word was justified at a late hour 
last night in the case of a delinquent who got into the guard-house. 
He was suddenly attacked with excruciating tooth-ache and insisted 
upon being brought to me for relief. Instead of the expected anodyne 
and exemption from the guard-house he was relieved of his tooth and 
sent back. 

November 3. 
The guns at Charleston have kept up a great booming all through 
the day ; more constant and frequent than since those memorable days 
of July. General Gilmore could destroy the city any day, but I hope 
he will not do it. 

Beaufort, S. C. November 24. 

. . . Today our companies E and K have proved themselves 
worthy, in a skirmish over the river, of all the praises that have been 
showered upon them. The facts which I am not strong enough to 
write out, will appear in the Northern journals. Fancy the rebel 
cavalry sending their pack of blood-hounds in advance and our men 
receiving them on their bayonets and then repulsing the cavalry with 
buck and ball. Two of our men drowned, several wounded. 

A cheerful letter from our Chaplain, dated Columbia Jail, S. C. 
October 23rd. He was treated the same as other officers, and we 
infer that our colored soldiers were not subjected to any peculiar hard- 
ships. Of course he was not permitted to criticize. We will give 
him a big reception if ever he comes back to the regiment. 1 



November 28. 
My decision to resign my commission was a little depressing, and 
may have had some influence in bringing on the attack of vertigo, but 
once decided upon and another surgeon found to take my place it has 
given me no more trouble. When a surgeon has not enough physical 
vigor to meet the ordinary exigencies of a regiment in the field, it is 

1 " In spite of an agreement at Washington to the contrary, our chaplain was 
held as prisoner of war, the only spiritual adviser in uniform, so far as I know, 
who had that honor." — Higginson, Army Life in a Black Regiment, 231. 
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clearly his duty to resign, regardless of personal attachments or his 
own choice. After five months of struggle for strength to endure 
work in this climate, I take this step. To have sustained the relation 
of surgeon to the 1st S. C. Vols, and to have found in these brave 
freedmen, the noble, soldierly qualities which history will celebrate, 
and, above all, to have found such an unlooked for wealth of intellect, 
music and religion, is not this experience running over with compensa- 
tion ? As I think of it I am ashamed of any regrets at leaving and 
filled only with gratitude that I have been permitted to help this race 
begin to assert its rights to freedom. . . . 

Since our skirmish with the rebels the other day they have con- 
descended to ask for a flag of truce with the Major of our regiment 
who was in command at the picket. The regiment returned to camp 
today. This is peculiarly gratifying since it indicates that they are 
compelled to respect the bravery of negro soldiers. They evidently 
mourn over the loss of their dogs a good deal more than over the loss 
of an equal or greater number of officers and soldiers. Uncle York 
says he " sposes ebery dog's wuth mo'n ten mens to de revels." 

Capt. Rogers prepared the skin and bones of one of the dogs and 
took it North to be set up. His good boy " Si " for whom he risked 
his life at the Ferry, last summer, was followed by some of this same 
pack of hounds while escaping from bondage. He has gone to New 
York with the Captain. 

December 2, 1863. 

Today is the anniversary of the date of my commission of surgeon, 
and today I have tendered its resignation on surgeon's certificate of 
disability. If it gets perfectly red-taped by the first of the year I shall 
be glad. 

The Diary of my much-loved surgeon closed, of course, 
with his departure from South Carolina, and the later events 
with which the regiment was associated up to a certain point 
will be found, by those interested, in my own book (p. 129) 
entitled " Army Life in a Black Regiment." The outcome of 
the St. John's trip may be best explained by quoting the clos- 
ing paragraph of my chapter devoted to it in the same book : 

With heavy hearts their officers floated down the lovely river, which 
we had ascended with hopes so buoyant ; and from that day to this, the 
reasons for our recall have never been made public. It was commonly 
attributed to proslavery advisers, acting on the rather impulsive nature 
of Major- General Hunter, with a view to cut short the career of the 
colored troops, and stop their recruiting. But it may have been 
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simply the scarcity of troops in the Department, and the renewed con- 
viction at head-quarters that we were too few to hold the post alone. 
The latter theory was strengthened by the fact that, when General 
Seymour reoccupied Jacksonville, the following year, he took with him 
twenty thousand men instead of one thousand, — and the sanguinary 
battle of 01 us tee found him with too few. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

JAMES MADISON BARKER. 

By JOHN D. LONG. 



James Madison Barker became a member of this Society, 
April 9, 1896. He was born in Pittsfield, Massachusetts, on 
October 23, 1839. He died October 3, 1905, in Boston, where 
he had been presiding at a term of the Superior Judicial Court. 

His ancestry is as follows: James Barker, appearing in 
Royal Charter of Rhode Island granted July 8, 1663, by 
Charles II, born 1617, married Barbara Dungan, 1644 ; his 
son, James Barker, born 1647, married Sarah Jeffries, 1673 ; 
his son, James Barker, born 1675, married Mary Cooke, 1699 ; 
his son, James Barker, born 1700, married Margaret Werden 
about 1730 ; his son, John Barker, born 1732, married Lucretia 
Newhall about 1755 ; his son, Gardner Thurston Barker, 
born 1779, married Harriet Lyon, 1806 ; his son, John Vander- 
burg Barker, born 1807, a prosperous woolen manufacturer 
in Pittsfield, married Sarah Apthorp, 1832 ; his son, James M. 
Barker, the subject of this memoir, born October 23, 1839, 
married Helena Whiting, of Bath, Steuben County, New York, 
on September 21, 1864. 

He went to school at Hinsdale Academy, the Pittsfield High 
School, and Williston Academy, entered Williams College in 
1856, and graduated there in the class of 1860. In 1862-1863 
he was at the Harvard Law School. In 1863 he began the 
practice of law in Pittsfield in partnership with Charles N. 
Emerson. In 1865 he became the partner of Thomas B. Pin- 
gree, the firm practising in Pittsfield under the name of Pin- 
gree and Barker. In 1867 his father secured the insertion of 
a long and short haul freight clause in the act consolidating 
the Boston and Worcester and Western Railroads under the 
name of the Boston and Albany Railroad. This clause was 
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drafted by James M. Barker, then a lawyer of only three or 
four years' standing. This provision was extended in 1876 
to all railroads in the Commonwealth, and later became part 
of the federal interstate commerce statute. 

He was a member of the Massachusetts House of Represen- 
tatives in 1872, and was on the Committee on Railroads. He 
voted against the resolution censuring Charles Sumner; which 
was rescinded the following year, when he was again a mem- 
ber of the House. 

In 1874 he served on the commission to revise Massachu- 
setts taxation laws. 

In 1880 he was appointed by Governor Long one of the 
commissioners to revise the public statutes of Massachusetts. 
The report of these commissioners became the Public Statutes 
of Massachusetts, enacted November 19, 1881. 

In 1880 he was a delegate to the Republican National Con- 
vention at Chicago, where he took active part in behalf of the 
Civil Service Reform plank, which was adopted at that time. 

In 1882 he was appointed to the Massachusetts Superior 
Court by Governor Long. 

June 18, 1891, he was appointed to the Supreme Judicial 
Court of Massachusetts by Governor Russell, which position 
he held until his death. 

Aside from his professional career he was also interested in 
all matters of public concern, and was connected with the busi- 
ness institution of his town. He was a Director and afterwards 
Vice-President of the Berkshire Life Insurance Company and 
a Director in the Pittsfield National Bank, and in the Pon- 
toosuc Woolen Company. 

He had a good literary taste and faculty of expression. He 
wrote " Shire Town Stories," and other unpublished collec- 
tions of narratives of bench and bar, and biographical and 
historical papers. 

It was in keeping with his culture in this respect that he 
was associated with many institutions of an educational and 
historical character. He was President of the Berkshire 
Athenamm, 1903-1905 ; a Trustee of Williams College, 1882- 
1905 ; a member of the Society of the Sons of the American 
Revolution, of the Massachusetts Historical Society, and of the 
Bunker Hill Monument Association. 

He was of a social turn, full of the spirit of comrade- 
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ship, belonging to many clubs, — the University Club of Bos- 
ton, the Union Club of Boston, the Monday Evening Club, the 
Park Club, and Country Club of Pittsfield, the D. K. E. Fra- 
ternity, the Oakley Country Club, and the Windsor Club of 
Windsor. 

Yale University conferred upon him the degree of LL.D. in 
1891. 

Mr. Justice Barker made his'home all his life in his native 
town, to which he was much attached and in which he was 
held in universally affectionate regard. 

He left four daughters and a son, John Barker, now in the 
practice of the law in Pittsfield. 

For an extended appreciation of Judge Barker's life and 
character reference is made to the tribute paid him by John 
D. Long at a meeting of the Society, held October 12, 1905. 1 

i 2 Proc. xi*. 809-311. 
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MEMOIR 

OF 

EGBERT COFFIN SMYTH. 

By EDWARD STANWOOD. 



Egbert Coffin Smyth was born in Brunswick, Maine, 
on August 24, 1829, and died in Andover, Massachusetts, on 
April 12, 1904. He was the son of William and Harriet 
Porter (Coffin) Smyth, — married in 1827, — and was the first 
born of a family of seven sons and two daughters. 

William Smyth, his father, was born in 1797, at Pittston, 
on the Kennebec, the son of a ship carpenter, who removed, 
soon after the birth of William, to Wiscasset, at the head of 
the Sheepscot River. His mother was the daughter of 
Nathaniel Coffin, a lawyer of Wiscasset. 

William Smyth was forced to a heroic struggle against the 
great obstacle of poverty to obtain the college education 
which he earnestly desired. At the age of sixteen he enlisted 
as quartermaster sergeant in a regiment raised for service in 
the War of 1812, for the purpose of earning money toward his 
education. After a year in that capacity (not having been 
called into active service), he opened a private school in 
Wiscasset, and devoted the hours when not engaged in school 
duties to self-preparation for college, and, after fitting himself 
to enter as a freshman, pursued the studies of the first two 
years of the college course. With such preparation he entered 
Bowdoin College as a junior in 1820, and graduated with first 
honors in 1822. After a year of study at the Andover Theo- 
logical Seminary he was called back to Bowdoin to become a 
tutor, and from that time, 1823, to the end of his life, forty- 
five years later, he was a member of the college faculty. In 
1825 he was made adjunct professor of mathematics, Pro- 
fessor Parker Cleaveland being at the head of the department. 
In 1828 Cleaveland was made professor of chemistry and 
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mineralogy, and Smyth became a full professor of mathematics. 
He filled that chair until his death. He was a man of marked 
individuality of character. His personal appearance and a 
somewhat brusque manner of address gave him the nickname 
of "Old Ferox," among his students, but no man had a kinder 
heart or exhibited a truer loyalty to his friends. Many a 
story was told of his sturdy championship of relatives and 
others in whom his interest was aroused. His eminent son, 
of whom this memoir is written, inherited this quality to the 
fullest extent, as became manifest on several critical occasions. 

Professor Smyth prepared and published a series of mathe- 
matical text-books — elementary algebra, advanced algebra, 
analytical geometry, trigonometry, and a treatise on the differ r 
ential and integral calculus. Mathematical science has ad- 
vanced greatly since his day, but so far as these text-books 
profess to lead the student they are not surpassed by any 
modern works for logical arrangement and clearness of state- 
ment His courses were not popular. The college curriculum 
required every student to take them to the bitter end, cal- 
culus ; but he was an inspiring and helpful teacher of all who 
had a taste for mathematics. He was much more than a 
teacher. He possessed great influence in local affairs, par- 
ticularly in school matters. Moreover, he was a keen politician 
in the best sense, though he never sought or held public office, 
an ardent anti-slavery man, and an earnest and active patriot 
when the War of 1861 broke out. At the close of the war he 
undertook, almost unaided, the task of raising funds for the 
erection of a memorial hall for Bowdoin College, in honor of 
the alumni and students of the institution who served in the 
army and navy in defence of the Union. While engaged in 
this service he travelled throughout the State of Maine solicit- 
ing subscriptions. His health was impaired by his exertions 
in this cause, and he died in 1868. If the foregoing sketch 
seems to be of undue length in a memoir of his son, it has 
been introduced as explanatory of traits that reappeared in 
the character of his son. 

Egbert was born a year after his father became full professor 
in the college. His name was given in memory of his uncle, 
Egbert Benson Coffin, who was graduated at Bowdoin in 
1823 and died in 1827. 

It is easy to trace back the qualities which distinguished 
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him in after life to the environment of his early years. In 
the little town where he was born and grew up to manhood, 
the college and the church were everything, and church and 
college were so connected that it was hardly possible to think 
of one without considering the other also. The president 
and all the professors with the exception of Cleaveland were 
" Orthodox Congregational " ministers. So were a majority 
of the trustees and overseers of the college. Compulsory 
attendance at prayers twice a day and at church twice on 
Sundays, and a pervading religious atmosphere, were irksome 
and repellent to many of the students, but they controlled the 
whole life of those who were religiously inclined. To a mind 
and disposition like that of young Smyth the influence of his 
own home, of the families of all with whom he associated in 
Brunswick, of the college and the church, one career only 
was open and attractive — an education and the ministry. 

He was fitted for college at a private school and at Dummer 
Academy, entered Bowdoin in 1844, and was graduated in 
1848 among the first scholars in the class. 1 For a short time 
he taught a school in Farmington, New Hampshire, but in 1849 
was appointed tutor in Greek at Bowdoin, a position which he 
held for two years, and then entered the Bangor Theological 
Seminary, from which institution he was graduated in 1853. 
After a year passed as resident licentiate at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary he was elected professor of rhetoric and oratory 
in Bowdoin College. In 1856 he was ordained to the Congre- 
gational ministry, and was transferred and made Collins pro- 
fessor of natural and revealed religion — a chair previously 
occupied by those two eminent theologians Calvin E. Stowe 
and Roswell D. Hitchcock. He held that professorship until 
1863, when he was chosen professor of ecclesiastical history 
in Andover Theological Seminary. During a part of his last 
year at Bowdoin — 1862-1863 — he studied in Germany, at 
Berlin and Halle. In 1857 he married Elizabeth B. Dwight, 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. William Theodore Dwight, who was 
for thirty-three years pastor of the Third Congregational 
Church of Portland. Dr. Dwight (Yale, 1813) was a son of 
President Theodore Dwight of Yale College. Mrs. Smyth was 
thus a descendant of Jonathan Edwards. 

1 Four of his brothers were also graduated at Bowdoin : William Henry, 1856 j 
Newman, 1863; Frederick King, 1867 ; and George Adams, 1868. 
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Professor Smyth's task as professor of natural and revealed 
religion was peculiarly difficult. It would not have been so if it 
had been limited to officiating at morning prayers, preaching 
a weekly — week-day — sermon to such of the students as cared 
to attend the service, and teaching Paley's " Natural Theology " 
and Wayland's "Moral Science" to the underclassmen. But 
it was one of the conditions of the foundation that the pro- 
fessor should visit the students regularly in their rooms and 
converse with them on the subject of their souls' salvation. 
That must have been a burdensome duty at any time to a 
man possessed of a sense of humor and a knowledge of young 
men. It was already getting to be an impossible task when 
Smyth took the professorship, and although I can testify from 
personal experience that he did not wholly neglect the duty, 
I can also give the assurance that he did not push its per- 
formance to the point of making his direct ministrations 
intolerable. 

But at that time and in that college the students had every 
reason to expect constraint and coercion in religious matters. 
In 1855 the late Charles Carroll Everett, a native of Bruns- 
wick, and a graduate in the class of 1850, having been two 
years a tutor, was chosen professor of modern languages for 
two years. It was, and still is, the custom to elect a professor 
for a probationary term, at the end of which, if he was elected 
simply as a professor, no term being specified, he was elected 
for life. Unfortunately — or rather fortunately for Dr. Everett 
and for the Harvard Theological School — he was a Unitarian. 
So strong was denominational feeling at that time that when 
Everett came up for election in 1857 the trustees and overseers 
refused to make the appointment. A few years later President 
Leonard Woods — who had by that time resigned the presi- 
dency — told the story of Everett's rejection to me, then an 
alumnus of but a very few years. He concluded the narration 
with the epigrammatic remark, " They thought to make the 
professorship of modern languages a bulwark of orthodoxy." 

The professorship in his own college was not Smyth's proper 
place. His duties and his associations must have had a narrow- 
ing rather than a broadening tendency. His students cannot 
have been wholly mistaken in regarding him as inclined to 
intolerance theologically and as extremely rigid in his view 
of what to them were venial offences. But that was a con- 
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sequence of his environment, — it was not a natural trait, — 
and when his work and his surroundings became more con- 
genial his true character had a chance to assert itself. 
Although his connection with the teaching force of the college 
ceased with his transfer to Andover, he cherished to the end 
of his life his love for his alma mater and his interest in its 
welfare. In 1874 he became an overseer of Bowdoin, and 
in 1877 was chosen one of the trustees of the institution, a 
position which he held until his death. He was most constant 
in his attention to the duties of the trusteeship, and was zeal- 
ous in his advocacy of all measures which he deemed advan- 
tageous, and equally unrelenting in opposition to changes which 
he regarded as harmful. One of the last of his services to the 
college was the preparation of a powerful argument against 
dropping Greek as a requirement for admission to the college. 
The times were against him, and many of those who agreed 
with him in principle were compelled, by the fact that most of 
the fitting schools had already dropped Greek, to vote against 
him. 

At Andover Professor Smyth had full scope for all his 
powers. He went there at the age of thirty-four years, a 
young man in the vigor of life and full of enthusiasm. Pro- 
fessor Edward Y. Hincks, his colleague in the seminary, 
prepared for the New England Historic Genealogical Society 1 
a memoir of Professor Smyth, from which I take the follow- 
ing illuminating passage : 

The student of church history has, as a very important part of 
his task, to trace the development of Christian doctrine. ... 
Tracing the genesis of that belief, and comparing it with other forms 
of Christian thought, excludes the opinion that it is the perfect and 
ultimate formulation of truth, and suggests points of view from 
which its defects may be seen. Different types of theology differ, for 
reasons which it is not necessary to mention here, in respect to the 
relative degrees to which the corrective influence of the history of doc- 
trine is congenial to them. The New England theology was less 
appreciative of the value of this influence than many others. This 
was due in part to its noblest qualities, to its containing a protest of 
the Christian reason against certain defects of the ancient doctrine ; in 
part to the circumstances of its origin, to its having originated in a new 
country, and in the minds of men who necessarily lived in a certain re- 
1 Register, lix. 13, January, 1905. 
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moteness from the great intellectual tradition of the Church. It was 
then perhaps inevitable that a young man coming to Andover Semi- 
nary in 1863, determined that the history of Christian doctrine should 
have its due influence in forming the theology believed by the pupils 
of that institution, should have found that his work had other difficul- 
ties than those involved in its intrinsic nature. The personal aim of 
the instruction given in. the institution, the necessity laid upon each 
instructor, and especially the two * with whose work we are here con- 
cerned, of doing his utmost to help each pupil form his belief, and 
the close relations which under a normal state of things would unite 
the pupils with the teachers and the teachers with each other, made it 
possible for able and conscientious men to find each in his colleague's 
work an element of antagonism to his own, and to himself. No censure 
is suggested when it is said that Professor Smyth found painful elements 
in his work and held his position under the consciousness of imperfect 
harmony with the strongest intellectual and personal influence in the 
Seminary. 

In the foregoing cautious but suggestive statement may 
be found the key to almost every trait of Professor Smyth's 
character, as exemplified by his career at Andover, and an 
explanation of almost every act that brought him into public 
notice. He was, to start with, a deeply religious man from 
early youth, and most strongly attached to the simple forms 
of worship in the New England churches. He had inherited 
from his father a wonderful degree of enthusiasm and a dis- 
position doggedly to adhere to that which he believed to be 
right. But combined with these traits was a remarkable 
sweetness of temper and an all-embracing love for his fellow 
men. Here, then, we have the precise qualities that consti- 
tute a doughty antagonist, an unconquerable defender of prin- 
ciples which he has espoused, who can nevertheless pass 
through a great contest with unruffled temper and without 
incurring the personal ill-will of those with whom he contends. 
This man was placed in a position where it was his duty to 
emphasize the importance to students of theology — of the 
theology he had embraced — of learning the history of Chris- 
tian doctrine. Neglect of this branch of education left the 
young theologians ignorant of movements which had pro- 
foundly modified Christian thought, and imparted what may 
be termed provincialism to the churches of the denomination. 
1 The reference is, of course, to Prof. Edwards A. Park. 
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Professor Smyth's own study of the subject gradually modified 
his own views on certain points of less than vital importance ; 
and the change caused him to be all the more earnest in his 
desire to lead his students along the road he had travelled. 
Conservatism resisted him. The provincial refused to con- 
sider what thinkers outside of his narrow circle had said and 
written, and opposed filling the minds of young students with 
such useless matters. Of such a condition of things within 
the seminary there could be but one result. 

For a time the inevitable contest was within the seminary 
itself; ultimately it was waged in the churches outside, but 
Professor Smyth was always the central figure. In the 
natural course of events the teaching force of the seminary 
was changed and the new professors were more in harmony 
with Smyth's views than those who had resigned. "In 1884," 
says Professor Hincks, in the memoir already cited, " Professor 
Smyth found himself the president and senior member of a 
faculty every member of which except himself had recently 
become connected with the seminary." Four of his col- 
leagues joined with him in founding the " Andover Review," 
the publication of which was continued for ten years, under 
their joint editorship. The Review became the vehicle of a 
broader type of thought and discussion than that which had 
usually been put forth by Andover Seminary. In particular 
it supported the views about which controversy had already 
begun, and which had the able support of the Rev. Dr. New- 
man Smyth, of New Haven, a younger brother of the editor, — 
views which to the mind of many laymen untrained in theology 
were inconsistent with the doctrine contained in the oaths 
and declarations to which certain of the professors, including 
Professor Smyth, were required, by the conditions of the foun- 
dation, periodically to subscribe. Many English clergymen of 
the established church are shocked by the requirement to re- 
cite the Athanasian Creed on certain Sundays and Saints' days. 
Some of them disregard the rubric ; others read it as a duty, but 
place upon it an interpretation different from the plain meaning 
of the words. The Andover creed was and is one which it is 
safe to say no clergyman of the Congregational denomination 
now accepts in its literal sense. Professor Smyth, whose consci- 
entiousness, whose love of truth, whose sincerity, and whose 
honesty with himself, no man who knew him ever could or die 
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doubt, maintained that his views and his teaching were con- 
sistent with the creed. 

But in 1886 some members of the denomination laid a 
formal complaint before the Visitors of And over Seminary 
that some of the professors were teaching in the Review doc- 
trines contrary to those which they were under the most 
solemn obligation to uphold. The Board of Visitors, three in 
number, has a large power of control over the affairs of the 
seminary, independent of, and in certain respects superior to, 
that of the trustees. A formal trial upon the charge of heresy 
was held, in which Professor Smyth defended himself by a 
powerful argument. In the end, however, the Visitors held 
him to be guilty and decreed his removal from the professor- 
ship. He thereupon appealed to the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts, which it was his privilege to do. The trustees, 
who had uniformly supported Professor Smyth, and who had 
applied in vain for leave to be represented at the trial before 
the Board of Visitors, now intervened in the case, and main- 
tained that the action of the Visitors was vitiated and was 
invalid by reason of that refusal, inasmuch as the trustees, the 
guardian of the funds of the seminary, were really attacked 
when one of the professors was put on trial, and had therefore 
a right to be heard in their own defence. The court ultimately, 
in 1891, held that the trustees were justified in their conten- 
tion, and on that ground it decided that the action of the 
Visitors was invalid. The decision obviated the necessity of 
a consideration of the case on its merits. Although Professor 
Smyth's original accusers asked permission to renew the 
charges, the Board of Visitors, the membership of which had 
been almost wholly changed during the seven years the case 
had been pending, declined to proceed further, and the whole 
affair came to an end. 

No better or truer account could be given of Professor 
Smyth's bearing during these years from 1884 to 1891 than in 
the following words of Dr. Hincks in the memoir already 
cited: 

Those who had good opportunities of observing him at that time 
believed that he displayed admirable qualities — tenacity of purpose, 
patience, serenity. He was conscious of passionate loyalty to truths 
which he was accused of attacking; he fully believed that the verdict 
which condemned him was as unjust as the ultimate action of the 
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Board which rendered it virtually pronounced it to be ; but he uttered 
no bitter words. He did use most faithfully the means at his disposal 
of vindicating himself, believing that he owed this to his colleagues, to 
the institution he served, and to the Christian public as well as to him- 
self. When vindication came he was satisfied with it. It was his due ; 
he obtained it, and was content to forget the painful experience out of 
which it came. He was generous in the day of triumph as he was 
patient in the years of trial. No exultant or taunting word escaped 
him. He calmly went on during the years of life that remained to him, 
teaching with ever growing zeal and devotion the truths which he had 
been accused of attacking. 

Yet it cannot be denied that the theology which he taught 
was different, at least in spirit, at least in the relative emphasis 
laid upon the various doctrines, from the theology which was 
prevalent at Andover before his time, and from that which 
was preached a generation ago from most of the pulpits of his 
denomination. Nor will it be disputed that the mollifying 
change was due to his brave stand for liberty more than to 
any other single influence. During the last thirteen years of 
his life controversy did not trouble him. It had not ceased, 
but he had borne his part in it and could afford to disregard 
it. The controversy appeared, during the years it lasted, in 
the councils called to ordain or install ministers of the Congre- 
gational denomination, and in the discussions of the American 
Board regarding the imposition of rigid doctrinal tests upon 
its candidates for foreign missionary service. The Board now 
concedes to its candidates the liberty he asked for his pupils. 
In some cases the opponents of Professor Smyth were success- 
ful, in others they failed. But long ago most of the rejected 
candidates, rejected because the councils deemed them tainted 
with heretical doctrine, were accepted by other councils 
and installed over churches or sent to preach the Gospel in 
other lands. The battle for liberty of thought upon points 
that have now come to be regarded as not essential and funda- 
mental has been fully won. 

Professor Smyth was, so all who have had the opportunity 
of judging are agreed, an inspiring teacher, full to the brim of 
enthusiasm for the subject he taught, industrious in prepara- 
tion, clear and skilful in the presentation of facts. He was 
always the sympathetic friend and helper of his pupils, and a 
dissolver of their doubts. His home was made a welcome 
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resort for them, and in making it so his wife, a true helpmeet 
in all respects, bore a large part. 

From the beginning religion pervaded his life. If the 
doctrinal views which he carried from Brunswick to Andover 
were somewhat modified as his knowledge of the history of 
Christian thought broadened, there was an intensification 
rather than a weakening of his spiritual nature. He believed 
with all his soul that which he professed to believe and that 
which he taught in the class-room, and he carried his belief 
into all his acts and all his thoughts. 

Bovvdoin gave him the degree of D.D. in 1866, and that of 
LL.D. in 1902. Harvard also conferred the degree of D.D. 
in 1886. Professor Smyth was a member of the American 
Antiquarian Society, of the American Historical Association, 
of the New England Historic Genealogical Society, and of the 
Massachusetts Historical Society. He was elected to this 
Society at the December meeting in 1882. Although he was 
a frequent attendant at the meetings of the Society, he con- 
tributed but sparingly to its Proceedings. 

Indeed, although a prolific writer, he left a singularly small 
amount of published matter, except in the form of sermons, 
lectures and addresses, and articles in the Andover Review, 
which he edited, and in other periodicals. This is another 
way of saying that his work was chiefly that in the class-room, 
and that he did not take from the time required for that the 
hours necessary for the production of books. The one thing 
that seems most to have interested him outside of the domain 
of church history in general was the theology and the person- 
ality of Jonathan Edwards, whom he regarded as a commanding 
character in that history. He was attracted early to that sub- 
ject by the fact that Mrs. Smyth was a descendant of the famous 
New England theologian. Later, through the same connec- 
tion, he had access to a mass of the unpublished manuscripts 
of Edwards, and was engaged in the preparation of a part of 
it for publication just before his death. 

Mrs. Smyth died in February, 1904, and her husband did not 
long survive her. After a brief illness he died on the 12th of 
April of the same year. 



